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1816. BARKHAMSTED, CONN. 


RESIDENCE OF DEA. LOVEL PARKER, 


Taken 1848, 


PREFACE. 


WENTY-FIVE years ago my brother, Claudius, became deeply interested 
in the genealogy of our family, and accumulated several books and quite 
an amount of manuscript bearing upon the subject. After his death, 
which occurred in 1883, his family removed from Sewickley, Pa., where 
his home had been, to Ohio; and in some unaccountable way the manu- 
scripts were lost. Ten or twelve years later, Cousin Rufus Parker turned 

his attention to the matter, for the purpose of establishing the eligibility of the female 

members of the family to join the society of the Daughters of the Revolution, 

As he progressed with his investigations he felt the need of some one to aid: him, 
and appealed to me for help. At first I did not take much interes: in the matter; but, 
encountering obstacles which seemed almost insurmountable, my pride to overcome 
them became aroused, and it was not long before we both vied with each other in 
the work. 

We left no stone unturned to secure reliable and accurate information; searched 
published and original records, and felt elated by securing a record that is almost abso- 
lutely complete, so far as we attempted to produce it. 

Cousin Rufus contemplated putting our work into form for preservation, and so 
nerations yet to come, the history of our ancestors; but Death 


hand down to the ge 
Knowing full well 


salled him home before it was ready to be prepared for the press. 
this intention of his, and realizing its value to the family, his sister, Le Mira, took up 
the work where he left it, and we have pushed it to a completion, 

It is a pleasure to remember all who have aided us, but they are too numerous to 
mention in fulf here, so I will content myself by saying that without the assistance 
rendered by Dr, Charles J. Hoadley, Connecticut State Librarian; Hon, William Wal- 
lace Lee, of Meriden; Capt. Henry R. Jones, of New Harttord; Miss Mary L. Hart, 
of Barkhamsted; Mr. D. N. Gaines, of East Hartland; Mr. James Allen Kibbe, of 
and Messrs. A. S. Chapman, Jeffery O. Phelps, and Henry Ensign, 
efforts would not have been as successful as they were. 
assistance we have received much valuable information which 
and history, from ‘Colonial Records of New Haven,” 
ls of Connecticut,” two volumes; ‘' Connecticut His- 


Warehouse Point; 
of Simsbury, Conn., our 

Aside from personal 
threw light upon our genealogy 


two volumes; ‘Colonial Recor¢ 
torical Collections,” J. W. Barber; ‘History of Wallingford,” Dr. Charles Davis; 


‘*Savage's Genealogical Dictionary ;" ‘fConnecticut Men in the Revolution,” and 


many other works. ; : 
With this explanation of the inception and progress of this work, I submit it, 
believing it will be of interest and use to members of the family, long after all who 

aided in compiling it have passed away. 
Ir, N. PARKER, 


DEDICATED TO THE MEMORY 


RUFUS H. PARKER. 


BY NATURE, NOBLE; BY PROFESSION AND PRACTICE A 
CHRISTIAN ; DURING LIFE, HONEST AND BENEV- 
OLENT; HE FELL ASLEEP AUGUST ‘rn, 

1998, WITH LOVE TO GOD AND MAN, 

AND FULL FAITH IN A GLO, 

RIOUS ETERNITY. 
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HISTORY OF PARKER. 


'T’ has been impossible to trace the ancestry, or nationality, back of Edward Parker, 
I who first appeared upon the records of the New Haven Colony January 4th, 1643, 
at which time he and seven others were fined 3s, 4d. each ‘for totall defect in 
armes.” Ata general court held the July previous, ‘Itt is ordered thatt every male, 
fro’ 16 yeares olde to sixty, wthin this jurisdicto’ shall be forthwth furnished of a good 
gun or muskett, a pound of good pouder, 4 fathom of match for a match lock, and 5 or 
6 ood flints, fitted for every fyre lock, and 4 pound of pistoll bulletts fitted to their 
guns, and so continue furnished from time to time, vnder the penalty of 1Us. fine vpon 
every defect in any of the forenamed perticulars.” 

From the difference between the legal fine and the amount assessed, I infer that 
Edward and party had but recently arrived in the colony, The next record of him is 
July Ist, 1644, when he took the ‘oath of fidelity,” with all the members of the colony. 
According to the reckoning, then, this was six months after the fine was imposed, as 
the change from one year to another was in the spring. 

John Potter and wife were members of the original company which, under Dayen- 
port and Eaton, settled New Haven, Conn., in 1638. John died, and about the first 
of July, 1646, his widow-—Elizabeth—and Edward Parker were married. From .the 
Colonial Records of New Haven it appears that she had three children by her first 
husband—two sons and a daughter—so it would be natural to suppose that Edward 
was not a young man at the time of his marriage. At his death John Potter must have 
possessed some property ; for though no record of a will or appraisement of his estate 
is found, a record of court, under date of July 7th, 1646, says: ‘* Edw Parker & his 
‘‘ wife p'sented their desires to the court to invest Jn°® Potter's two sons in the right of 
‘‘ their father’s land & howse, and declared themsclucs willing to bestow a heyfer of a 
‘‘veare old on Hannah, & deliuer it presently for her vse, & so to be improved as a 
‘stock for her, &c, as P a perticular writting in the hand of the secrettarie made and 
‘signed by both of them before the goveinour, deputy governour, & magistrate,” 

“At a Court held at Newhaven the 7!" Sep. 1647 Edward Parker being warned. to 
ates dew to the treasurer, some pt before he marryed the widdow, and 
‘“some part since, Edw Parker promysed pay for what is dew since he marryed the 
‘widdow, in corne shortlye, & for that before John Potters death dew, it was respitted,”’ 

Edward Parker seems to have been employed as a planter, as well as a butcher 
and he must have had some influence in the colony; for the record shows that he was 
one of the two men representing New Haven, who arrested the notorious Thomas 
and conveyed him with others—who opposed the arrest—to New 
<o cognizant of and aided in keeping secreted the Regicides 


“the court for r 


Baxter at Fairfield, 
Haven, in 1653. THe was al 
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Goff and Whalley, who were secreted near New Haven from May 15th to June 11th, 1661. 

That he was a man of thrift is evident from the inventory of his estate, taken the 
27th of June, 1662, and which was returned to court on the 25th day of May, 1663, and 
amounted to the sum of 1241, 005, 00". 

John Parker was Edward's second child, and eldest son. In 1670 he, with his’ 
brothers-in-law, John Hall and Samuel Cook, were members of the company of about 
one hundred persons—men, women and children—that made the settlement at Walling- 
ford, ‘This new settlement was some twelve miles from New Haven, and was situated 
on land that belonged to the New Haven Colony. It was established in April; and as John 
was not married until November, he probably made it his home during the summer at 
one or the other of his sisters. Years passed on, and we find his name prominent in 
the management of church and colonial affairs. In 1693 he was one of the two who 
were chosen to oversee the educational interests of the colony, and employ a teacher, 
In 1697 he was chosen as one of a cominittee of two to locate and establish highways. 
In 1707 and 1708 he represented Wallingford in the General Assembly. In 1708 his 
name appears as one of the committee who called and settled the Rev, Mr. Whittelsey 
as pastor; and it is a matter of record that ‘‘the success which his ability and industry 
achieved caused the locality where he resided ''—which was about two miles from the 
yn—‘'to be called the Parker farms.” 

Eliphalet Parker was John's seventh child and third son. His family consisted of 
eleven children, ten living to maturity and marrying. His youngest son, Benjamin, 
‘bought three acres of land with ‘house, barn and orcharding thereon” from Timothy 
Moses of Simsbury, March 27th, 1751. In the deed Moses calls it ‘my home lot.” As 
vs married the following June, and the record says, ‘‘removed to Sims- 
bury,” he probably eommenced housekeeping at once on the property bought from 
Moses, which was on the east side of the river in Simsbury, near the hamlet of Wea- 
togue, Subsequently he purchased more land, until he possessed thirty acres, . In 
1769 he sold and removed to Hartland, where he purchased 101 acres from James Smith, 
The deed to this purchase bears date of April 10th, 1769. The church records at East 
Hartland show that ‘ Benjamin Parker and wife were admitted to the church by letter 
from Simsbury March 12th, 1775."". It was while residing. here that he served in the 
Revolution, a record of which appears hereafter; and his son, Benjamin, Jr., went 
from, and returned here and died. In 1778 he removed to Barkhamsted, where he 
passed the balance of his life, Barkhamsted records show that ‘the presented to the 
church, March Ist, 1787, a pint cup to be used and improved by the church at the com- 
munion; for which he received the thanks of the church.” October 22d, 1795, he was 
appointed deacon. He held this office until March, 1801, when, on account of failing 
sight, he resigned, and his son, Lovel, was appointed to fill the vacancy. 

I have wondered many times how our ancestors achieved the success they did, 
when I realize the obstacles they had to meet and overcome. With the knowledge and 
conveniences we possess, one would in this day feel like giving up in despair; and I 
think we are prone to give them too little credit for what they did accomplish, and 
criticise them too harshly for what now seems to us like superstition, egotism, and re- 
When I visitéd the spots where had been the homes of my ances- 
hat they had done to secure a competence, and hand down to 


present toy 


Benjamin we 


ligious intolerance. 
tors, partially realizing w 
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posterity an unblemished reputation, I felt like repeating the scripture recorded by 
‘ Put off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” It is a pleasure to venerate all who have lived useful lives in this world; 
and this feeling, when coupled with the affection we naturally bestow upon our ances- 
tors, gives almost a sacredness to their memories. We now have almost nothing by 
which to cherish them except abstract memory and an opportunity to occasionally view 
the places which once * knew them;” for imagination can furnish no satisfactory sub- 
We little realize the advantages we possess, and can only par- 


stitute for a portrait. 
tially do so when we have an opportunity to contrast them with what were attainable 


one hundred years or more ago. 
n fathers have stood looking at ‘the old home in Barkhamsted,” as 


autiful June morning, they could have voiced Cowper's 


Moses, 


Could our ow 
Cousin Rufus and I did, on a be 


lines: : 
‘Where once we dwelt, our name Is heard no more; 


“Children not thine, have trod my nursery floor: 
% * * * % & 
“Pigs now become a history little known 


“Phat once we called this pastoral house our own.” 


eight of their influence in the balance on the side of free- 


Our fathers threw the w 
anded down a noble record, sealed with their blood, 


dom during the Revolution, and h 
Their children became active abolitionists, and it is now an open 


secret that Linus Parker maintained a station on the underground railroad. James 
Truesdale, who married Orpha Parker, was mobbed by his own townsmen for encour- 
abolition principles; while the other members of the family, each 
in his own way, aided what he considered a righteous crusade against Human Slavery. 
When civil war endangered the government, many sons of these noble sires, emulating 
the example set by their fathers, responded to their country’s call, Faithfully they 
served, supported and encouraged by loved ones at home; until death released them 
from duty; broken health compelled the acceptance of a discharge; or bright winged 
peace again hovered over our country. 

My father, Lovel Elon Parker, was a man of but few words, yet was excellent com- 
a well balanced mind which he had stored with useful informa- 
ed the people of the township asa Justice of the Peace; 
all for his ability, and quiet, but fearless integrity, As 
a Deacon of the church to which he belonged, his record is one of faithfulness in the 
performance of every known duty; and no man in the community was more respected 
for religious consistency. In build he was tall and spare; but with a wiry make-up 


which gave him great physical endurance until middle life, when as a result of expos- 
d chronic bronchitis; which eventually was the cause 


which bore fruit. 


aging and supporting 


pany; for he possessed 
tion. For many years he serv 
and commanded the respect of 


ure, and over work, he contracte 
of his death. His later years were years of industry, but the labor was light. 


In early life, my mother had improved unusually good advantages for that day, in 
securing an education; had prepared herself for, and for several years before her mar- 
riage had taught at Kinsman, a select school for young ladies, In many respects she 
possessed a remarkable mind; for in her old age she would for hours repeat from mem- 
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and other literature7 which she had been familiar with in early life. Sh 
. 2 Oe 


ory, peetry, 
- and labored hard tu secure for them the opportunities for 


was proud for her children 
obtaining good educations. 
In build she was of medium height, and solid in appearance, though not large 

i sof > - . ¥ e dS . 

e Bible students; father devoting his attention mostly 


Father and mother were both clos 
r delighted in the histories and denunciations of the 


to the New Testament; while mothe 
old. 

After father's death she chose to live with her only surviving daughter—Loutisa— 
who resided in Cleveland, Ohio; but returned to her old home again in July, 1890, and 


remained there with me until her death. She died November §th, 1892, and rests by 


father’s side in the Hayes cemetery, in Wayne. 








G. L. PARKER 


IN MEMORIAM. 


LAUDIUS LOVEL PARKER, the subject of this brief memoir, was born De- 

+ cember 30, 1845. His father's name was Lovel Elon Parker; his mother’s 
maiden name was Lucy Caroline Andrews. 

His early life was spent on the farm, with such opportunities as were afforded by 


the district school and academy. When eighteen years of age he united with the 
Congregational Church in Wayne, which was then under the pastorate of Rev. Heman 


Geer, Being very ambitious to excel in his studies, he commenced a preparatory 
course for college under the teaching of Rev. J. Wright, of Gustavus, O, He was an 
suecessful student, showing a mind of more than ordinary intel- 


ardent, hard-working, 
lectual ability. Completing his course at Gustavus, he proceeded to Hudson College, 
where he spent one term. 

It was during his stay in Hudson that ‘‘our boys in blue” 


pass to greet their return, for he was loyal tu the core. 


were homeward bound, 


and he let no opportunity 

His brother Newton's return, after three years of army life at the front, enabled 
Claudius to carry out a long cherished wish; a college course at Oberlin, He gradu- 
ated with honor in 1870, after five years of study and teaching, Some eighteen months’ 
were then spent at the Observatory in Allegheny, Pa. During a part of this time he 


was in charge; and while so. communication was established between the Observatory 


and railroads by which the time was furnished regularly for railroad use. ‘The obser- 
vations and computations necessary for obtaining the correct time were made every 
day, and to any one familiar with this matter the responsibility is apparent. The next 
two years were occupied mostly in mechanical work, . 

September 12, 1873, he was married to Miss Jennie E., daughter of Horatio Wood- 
worth of West Williamsfie'd, which union proved a happy one in every respect. One 
year later he established himself at Allegheny, Pa., where he spent two years in the 
law office of his cousin, G. H. Christy, of Pittsburg, when he was admitted to the bar. 
He continued in this office until Thursday, July 26, 1883, when he was violently at- 
tacked with fever, and four days of intense suffering closed his earthly career. On 
Sunday, when told by his physician that if he continued to sink so rapidly he could not 


live till morning, he exhibited calmness and composure, bade an affectionate farewell 


to the dear ones around him, and to all friends and acquaintances he said: ‘'Tell 


them I die a Christian.” 
To show the esteem in which he 
from the Professor of Pittsburg University: 


was held we subjoin the following brief letter 
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To George Il. Christy, /sq., 

My Dear Sir:—I have this morning read in the /spatch a notice of the sud 
death of my greatly esteemed friend, C. L. Parker. Nothing could be bie ore 
More than twelve years I have known and highly esteemed him for fe ere 
intelligence, his sharp, discriminating mind, his frank nature, and his etedieg tae 
tion. He was no ordinary man. On my return I shall miss his kindly Seca oA ae, 
genial greeting. Please extend to his deeply afflicted widow my warmest s bo = 
for a kind, loving husband, and devoted father, has been taken away. eee 

Most truly yours, 


pected. 


GEORGE Woops. 


e brought to West Williamsfield for interment A large numt 
ay ; * » . ‘ ; ee 
waiting at the depot, where a procession was formed and 
a ayTp + a re. winretae a: . 
tery where appropriate services were conducted by Revs 


His remains wer 
of sympathizing friends were 
accompanied him to the ceme 
Dickinson and Vance. 
din the Jeffers raeselle ‘ ¥ 

the Jefferson Gasetle of August 17, 1883. Rey. Dickin- 


The above was printe 
at West Williamsfield, Rev. Vance at Kinsman 


son was the resident pastor 











L. E. PARSER, 


RECOLLECTIONS, 


DEDICATED TO CLAUDIUS L. PARKER, BY THS FATHER, LOVEL ELON PARKER, 


Wayne, Nov. 23, 1877. 
It is because you have requested it that [ write, not to perpetuate my memory; for 
; 
I feel like adopting the language of the poet: 
‘ Let me live, unseen, unknown, 
Unlamented let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 


‘Nell where I lie.” 
You cannot.see the surroundings of my youthful days, that make them interesting 
nor can I present them to you. ‘The old school house; my youthful 
house in which we lived; the river, running nearly south by our house, 
on the west; the gristmill, sawmill, and button factory one-half mile south, 

Our house was eight or ten rods from the bank of the river, opposite the dam that 
turned the water tothe mills; two story in front, running back to one story, and front- 
ing to the west. If I get time I will make you a draft of the house, and its surround- 
ings. There used to be a pond of water, south and west, on which we took much 
pleasure in the winter, sliding. We filled it up by plowing and scraping, some years 
before we left the place. My personal recollections go back to 1803. Iwas then three 
years old, The schoolhouse was about one-fourth of a mile north from our house on a 
hill, in plain sight. I thought it would be nice to have a play with the children, so I 
stole away and had a good time until they were called in for afternoon, 

I got over the fence and went east through the lots, turning south into a meadow 
we called ‘‘the Roberts meadow,” thence around into our ‘south lot," thence west 
into the blacksmith shop, and, lying down on the forge, went tosleep. I was missed in 
the afternoon, and search was made, They sent to the schoolhouse; the scholars told 
them where I was last seen; they went through the lots, but no boy was found, nor 
heard to respond to their calls. 

About sundown someone went to the shop, and there I was on the forge, and fast 
asleep. ‘They awoke me and took me to the house rejoicing over the lost sheep, found 
safe. Ican recollect many things that took place as time passed on. The total eclipse 
in 1806. I was atschool; it was so dark we could not see to study, so the teacher let us 
go out to see it. I can now see how it looked, and then I compared it to Miss Naomi's 


. a4 7° or Mhecire Peay . 
umbrella, and I can now think of no better comparison. lhe circumference was brighter 
giving it a hollow appearance; hens went to roost, stars shone and 


to me, as I can; 
companions; the 


than the center, 
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dew fell, Itwas atter one p.m. when it came on, and some going to work in the fields 
without extra clothing to protect them, took colds which caused sickness in some eases, 
Mother, having no daughter to help her, one of the boys was left on Mondays, and we 
other times when needed, to help her, and carry the dinner to the field when work clas 
being done on the north farm. Living near the schoolhouse, we were sent to school 
summer and winter, until we,Wwere old enough to help in the field. Reading and writ- 
ing were the principal branches taught in our district schoolsthen, The winter of 1815 
our teacher wanted me to study arithmetic. We were to have a three months’ echinel 
and one or two weeks had already passed, Father gave his consent, and, not knowing 
how to add correctly, I commenced with ‘*Daboll.” At the close of the school I had 
got to Double fellowship,” receiving the applaudits of teacher and visiting commit- 
tee, To supply ourselves with hats, we trapped and caught fur, with which we bought 
wool hats for winter, braiding straw ourselves, which mother sewed together for oursum- 
mer hats. We fished in the winter considerable. ‘he ice on the frozen river would be 
as clear as glass, and when of sufficient strength to carry a man, we cut holes in the ice 
about eighteen by thirty-six inches in size, making three or four, across the stream 
depending on its width. The hooks which were used were fastened to the end of a sale 
eight or ten feet long. Two, or four such hooks were welded together, and drawn 
down some six or'cight inches Jong, with their backs together, soa fish could be hooked 
out with either side. Placing one person at each hole with a hook, the others would go 
above, or beiow, and drive the fish toward the holes, when the men at the holes would 
hook them out onto the ice, sometimes catching a bushel basket full in a little while. 
The morning of the memorable ‘Cold Friday,” father, with three of us boys, went 
for fish while mother prepared the breakfast. ‘Che cold was so intense we soon returned 
and stopped a little while at the shop to recover from the stupor and numbness, conmill 
by the cold, Once I helped cousins Benjamin, and Moses Brown, drive a flock of sheep 


from Barkhamsted to Wintonbury (now Bloomfield), their home. 

I walked the entire distance both ways. They were to pay me for helping them 
but made no move to do so until I was starting for home, when I asked for it and sheets 
Benjamin gave me a shilling. We drove the sheep on Friday; I stayed with them 
Saturday and Sunday, and returned Monday. In returning I lost my way once, and 
had a mile or two extra traveling to get right. 

I got home about two p. ™. and found that father and brother David had gone fish- 
called Roaring brook. I started out, bit went up ‘‘Uncle Medy’s 
I went up the brook quite a ways, and caught nearly as many fish 
When I got back home that night, I was sick, and tired enough, 
asant, good society, and kind neighbors. I love to think 
hills I used to walk over after the cows; the pond 
g nights, listening to the thundering noise, 


ing up what was 
brook” and fished. 
as father and David did. 

Our home was quite ple 


of those kind friends; those steep 
opposite our house; and, in the dark sprin 
made by the cakes of ice as they tumbled over the dam, breaking, and falling into the 
waters below. This is no fancy tale; those scenes are. written in Memory’s book, and 


are as plain in my mind as though witnessed but yesterday. My grandfather, Benja- 
min Parker, exchanged his farm in Simsbury for land in Hartland, I think, about the 
time of the Revolution. After a time, the title to his land was disputed, and was set- 
tled at law, the title being secured to him; but, you know something of the effect on a 
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man's pocketbook facing a law suit produces, so he thought best to exchange again for 
lands in Barkhamsted Hollow, joining Hartland on the north, Losing his eyesight, he 
gave up the management of business to father and Uncle Joel. Grandfather was about 
medium height and heft, somewhat round shouldered, but of stout frame. His features 
were fair, and his disposition pleasant and agreeable. He was active and industrious, 
and after losing his sight, he and grandmother made their home with father. Grand- 
father was a blacksmith by trade, and his principal employment after he became blind, 
was making horseshoe nails in the shop. 

He had worn a place in the face of hisanvil where he plated the nails. He would 
forge one out, cool and feel of it until he had succeeded in making one to suit him; then 
would go on making others almost exactly like the sample as long as he could work, 
Father used to say that grandfather in this way made better nails than he himself could. 
I remember well the last work grandfather did. It was carrying water for butcheriny, 
from a brook some rods away. By a neckyoke he carried two pails at once, and per- 
sisted in carrying after he was told there was water enough. ‘Thatnight he was taken 
sick, but if I remember correctly, lived about two weeks, He died in 1807, and was 
buried in the old burying ground in Barkhamsted. He had been a deacon of the church, 
but when he had lost his sight he resigned, and father was elected to serve in his place, 

Mercy Parker, my grandmother, was, I think, a little under medium height, 
and rather spare in old age; but in middle life she might have been more fleshy. She 
was fair, agreeable, of pleasant address, cheerful, prudent, and economical, After 
grandfather's death, she went to live with uncle Joel; and dying a few years after, 
was buried by the side of grandfather. 

Father and uncle Joel held and worked their lands in common, dividing crops in 
the field, Each managed for himself and was responsible for his own debts, only. 
They bought more land; a farm of fifty acres, one mile south from the old farm. 
Uncle Joel lived on the north farm, and father on the south farm. ‘Three or four 
years before they emigrated to Ohio, they chose men to draw lines, and say how they 
should divide. ‘These men gave father the south farm, and a portion of the north farm ; 
uncle made some complaint—thought he should have more. Father told him he would 


give him one hundred dollars if he wonld exchange places with him; but uncle said no, 
vest of the river and included, I think, the most of 


Father’s part of the old farm was W 
the sugarbush. When I was quite young a company was formed in Granby, about 
twelve miles from where we lived, to come to Ohio. They exchanged their lands in 


Granby for land in Tallmadge, Ohio. Father went to Granby to see them, thinking 

but did not like the prospect, so did not join the company. 
d, there was a chance no sell what they both:owned 
receiving, I think, one thousand dollars for 


some of going with them: 
After he and uncle Joel had divide 
of the old farm, so they sold it; father 


his share. 
In 1815, after the old farm was sold, uncle decided to come to the Western Reserve 


and see ‘‘ The Far West” as it was then called. Uncle had talked of it for along time. 
Father had talked with others and felt satisfied to try the new country without the ex- 
pense of atrip with uncle, who made the journey on horseback, and visited Vernon, 
Hartford and perhaps Hudson, Ohio. He returned well pleased, brought back sam- 
ples of the soil, and made a favorable report. Soon after his return they decided 
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to try the new country. Father went to Hartford, Conn., and, stopping at a public 
house on his way home, met there a man by the name of, I think, Oliver Phelps, who 
asked him if he knew of a small farm in his section for sale. He did; his was al ante 

, 


the man came, looked at, and bought it for twelve hundred dollars; then we made prep 


arations for moving. 
Father fitted up a wagon, by taking cart wheels for hind wheels, getting grand 
> sla - 


father Hart to make forward wheels, and gearing to match, doing the ironing off him- 
self, Two yoke of oxen, with a horse for leader made the team, nothing breaking nor 
giving way in all our journey. We also had a one horse wagon with.a seat ions on 
wooden springs, in which father, mother and Orpha rode, carrying provisions, &c. We 
boys took turns emia as see se = employed amused themselves 
in various ways, often hunting 1n the woods along the road, thus supplying : 

fresh meat. saan, Darina 

Our family consisted of father, mother, Orpha, Linus, Benjamin, David, Rufus 
and myself. Noyes did not come until the next year. Uncle Joel had two yoke of 
oxen, a wagon not as heavy as ours—it was broken several times—and a on e horse 
Uncle’s family consisted largely of girls, so he hired Gamaliel Wilcox to drive 
Both families together numbered eighteen in all. We started August Sth 

and neighbors gathered to bid usa last goodbye. We were full of 
hope, but warm tears were shed as we said farewell to those loved ones, and turned our 
eyes forever from our dear old home, ‘They tell me that time has made but little 
the same old house where we were born, and raised to manhood, nearly; the 
same fields and rocks over which our boyish feet clambered; the same old hills, valleys 
and streams are all there as we left them. In my memory, every rock, field and hill- 
side is as near and familiar, as real and lifelike today, as it was that summer’s day a 
half a century ago. All! the memories and associations of my childhood home are cher- 
ished as sacred; f rt of my youthful self and my parents. It 


or they seem to me a pa 
as afternoon on Thursday when we st 


wagon. 
his team. 
1816. Many friends 


change: 


arted, but we did not get out of Barkhamsted 
until the next day. We took ‘(the north route,” passing through Springfield, Mass. 
Albany, Rochester and Buffalo, N. Y.; down I’rench creek, to Meadville, Pa., threugl 
to Vernon, Ohio; arriving there Sept. 20th, 1816. Mother was fifty 


We 


Greenville, Pa., 


years old the day we landed in Vernon. 
i an ¢ ‘ se one mile east fro >¢ = ; 
We went into an old log house on e east from the center of Vernon, which was 


owned by Eber Clark, father of Ralza Clark, where we remained five weeks; during 
which time we cleared about five acres of an old windfall which had grown up to briars 
and elders and sowed it to wheat; cut some rowen for hay, on Clark Giddings’ farm in 
Kinsman, and some in other places, While we were doing this, father was looking for 
a place we might call home. 

He thought most favorably of Kinsman and bought eighteen acres of Mr, Kins- 
man which was located on Stratton’s Creek, and had been reserved for a ‘‘ water privi- 
lege.” It was this privilege that induced him to buy and locate in Kinsman. Adjoining 
this privilege was 4 farm of fifty acres, partly improved, having on it an old log 
house, barn and stillhouse, which he also bought. ‘The stillhouse was run fora time 
after we took possession, we having nothing to do with it, however. The farm was 
purchased from Aleck Mathews and is situated in the north part of the village of Kins- 
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of the north and south center, or Meadville road and nearly op- 
nter and Jamestown roads, 

dips into the hollow, or basin of Stratton’s creek along 
house was on the brow of this hill overlooking the 
and a dugway wagon road led down the hill from the 


man, on the west side 
posite the junction of the ce 
Atthis point the center road 
its west bank, or hill, The log 
road. ‘The hill was quite steep 


house to the main or center road. 
he house was a few rods north from the one now occupied by Rufus H. Parker 


The Jamestown road leads from the center road across the hollow of Stratton’s Creek ; 
up its east bank in a northeasterly direction until it strikes the center line of the pens 
ship; thence due east into Pennsylvania. ‘The mill privilege which father bought was 
located on the Jamestown road where it crosses Stratton hollow. North of this road the 
banks or hills on either side of the stream are high and approach near enough together 
to afford a desirable position for building dams for water power. ‘The farm, and water 
privilege of eighteen acres, were near together and very conveniently located. 

On a cold, wet, uncomfortable day, late in October, 1516, we again took up our 
line of march, Leaving our stopping place in Vernon, we came up the east side of the 
ek, halting for a few minutes at the store of Esquire Andrews, thence 
reek to the center road; thence north about a mile to 
In appearance it was most unhomelike. It was three 
int—a Mr. Brainard—had made no move to vacate. 
Brainard sent for Mr, Gillis, who came 


Pymatuning cre 
down the hill, across Stratton’s ¢ 
‘our home in the new world.” 


p.m. when wearrti ved, and the occupé 
Things were tumbled up and tumbled out. 
with a wagon and team, and we helped to load up and send them off as quickly as pos- 
sible. It was cold and wet; the floor of the house was covered with mud and water, 
aned out as well as we could. Father, mother and Orpha accepted an in- 
at Esquire Allen's. 

e wood for fuel, so he would bring in rails, put one 
as they burned. ‘There had been a porch floor in 


leaving only the logs on which the 


which we cle 
vitation to pass the first night 

Brainard was too lazy to provid 
end into the fire, and push them up 
front of the house, which he had burned for fuel, 
floor was laid, and the hogs had made their bed between the logs. Mr. Brainard said 
he never before lived where it was so hard to get wood as there. While they were vet- 
ting away, some of us took our axes and chopped down an oak tree, the top falling into 
the door yard and breaking up so that with very little chopping we had good wood 
enough in the door yard to last us for a week. It was a dry, girdled tree, and there 
were enough more like it near by to last several years. The next day we began to fix 
the house inside and out. We split puncheons for the porch floor, making it comfort- 
able getting in and out. Access to the loft, or chamber, was by a ladder on the outside, 
and through a small hole. We stopped the hole and moved the ladder inside; made a 
trap door through which we went into the chamber, and found it a much more comfort- 
able arrangement on a cold winter's night. After putting the house in habitable order, 


we proceeded to fix up @ shop to work in. 
There was an old spring house south and west from the house, about ten by twelve 


feet in size, which we rigged up and went to work, House furniture Was scarce. 

Father bought from Mr. Brainard for one dollar the arm chair which we call ‘‘ mother’s 

chair,” and we have it yet. Benjamin, Linus and | made chairs for ourselves. Before 
1 > si ae a 

we left Connecticut, Linus worked with a Mr. Cannon—who was a noted edge tool 
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maker—making axes and other edge tools, so he had some knowledge of working and 
tempering steel. I had to blow the bellows and strike, and soon we had plenty of 
work, receiving for our pay anything that helped us in living. Provisions were high; 
wheat two dollars per bushel; pork, twenty dollars per barrel. ‘There was a light Fall 
of snow the Sabbath after we came to’ Kinsman, Esquire Andrews called; he With 
two of his daughters—one of them was afterward your mother—hed started for adh 
ing up north, Father, Benjamin, Linus and I accompanied them, and when we came 
home the bushes were loaded with the falling snow. Our first experience in hunting 
deer was during the following week. Benjamin, Linus and I went to the woods, aud 
in a favorite resort for deer, southwest from the old meeting house, Benjamin saw two 
deer in their beds. He fired at one; it jumped and ran about half way around him and 
fell. Benjamin was soon there. The deer was still kicking, so he closed in and cut 
On being asked why he did so, he replied with a merited air of 


the deer's hamstrings. 
Ife had shot the deer through the heart, and 


importance, ‘It is the old hunter's rule. 
how to get it home was the question. It was decided that I must go for the old mare 


while they got the elephant—it looked in our eyes nearly as large as one— 
up to the State Road. Istarted at my best speed, found father at home, who helped 
me hitch up and went with me. Just where the town hall now stands at the corner: 
made by the center road and the one leading to the old meeting house, we met Ben- 
jamin and Linus, They had cut a pole, tied the deer’s legs together, run the pole 
through, and carried it so far—more than a mile—on ‘heir shoulders. Benjamin, as 
well as the rest of us, learned afterwards that ‘*the old hunter’s rule” was much the 
best way, ie., drag it on the snow or ground by the head. We loaded it into the wagon 
and took it home. It proved to be a fine, fat doe, one year old, and helped us much in 
the way of meat. Father hired Young Butler, a half-blood Indian, to kill some deer for 
He came to the shop about noon one day dragging a deer, ate some dinner, went out 
n the Meadville, and State roads, and before sundown had killed five deer for us 

besides the one he had dragged in. We dried the hams, and salted the rest, thus sup- 
plying us with meat for the first winter. Deer were plenty then, and often came to the 
barn at night to eat hay with the cattle, for we could see their tracks in the morning. 
Brother Linus and I worked in the shop. We were awakened one morning the last 
week in December by the roaring and crackling of fire, and found our shop in flames; 
all that was saved. Brother David had five hens and a 
rooster occupying the loft of the shop. He started from his bed at the alarm of ‘ fire,” 
came out but half dressed crying, ‘My hens are all burned up.” Soon the rooster 
called out, ‘We're all here,” and you may judge the change it made in David when he 
found it true. The winter was so mild, compared with what we had been accustomed 
to in Connecticut, that we thought it very nice. Pleasant weather continued through 
then snow fell about eight or ten inches deep, We built a new shop 
at the foot of the hill, nearer the road; sent to Pittsburg for a bellows, which cost us 
thirty dollars, and in four weeks after the fire were ready tor work again. Esquire 
Allen and Dr, Peter Allen helped us much by bringing us work from Pennsylvania. 
When the ground was dry enough we started the plow. As we were plowing one day 
one of our oxen showed signs of sickness; his eyes were swollen, and discharged blood, 
We turned him out, and the next day he died. Father held a note against Eber Clark 


and wagon, 


us, 
betwee 


an ax standing by the door was 


the early winter, 


6 
‘ 
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of Vernon, Clark had a yoke of black oxen, handsome, and good, which he offered 
to father, but at an extravagant price, considering father's loss and necessity his oppor- 
Father took them as the best he could do to realize on the note; but I do not 
At times we went to the woods, but could not take much 
Benjamin was the best shot, and 

Some of us would take a cir- 


and, following on its track, 


tunity. 
now remember the price. ae 
time for hunting, for we had to work for a living. 

his skill with the rifle was soon known far and near. 


cuit around a deer—we knew their regular runways 
Benjamin, who was stationed where the deer was expected to 
enji : 





would drive it up to ; V 1 aa tHe 
pass, and when it appeared he would shoot it. We got a good many in this way, 


but I was not a lucky hunter, and never killed a deer in my life. I think father 


killed one with ‘the old gun,” but Benjamin and Linus used rifles. 

Tcan say but little about ‘the old gun.” It was reported to have been made by 
aman by the name of Hill, in England, and that it was brought to this country by 
some of the first settlers. I do not know how it came into father’s possession. We 
were told that father’s brother Benjamin carried it while serving in the Revolution, 
Father also served in the war about three months and carried this gun, and he gave 
it to me because I was named ‘ Lovel” for him. I can give you but a brief sketch 
of our beginning in our new home. The chairs we made were bottomed with splints; 


they have gone with the’ days that have passed, We thought them .a luxury, and 


they were, as compared with a board placed on a block, which we had been using, Our 
r Je ; 

losses pets severe: so we had to practice economy in every way. ‘The horse we drove 

to lead the oxen died soon after we came; the five acres of wheat we sowed in Vernon 


We all went down there the next summer to cut it, but 


were not worth harvesting. . : 
labor in clearing off the brush, fene- 


returned without striking a blow, so we lost our 
ing, plowing and seeding. We had good health, however, and a will to work, so we 
>) do os o” i 


did not suffer as those who were sick, and scant of means, Brother Noyes remained 
in Connecticut one year after we left, to perfect himanelf tn the making of scythes 
and other edge tools, which he was learning witha Mr. Hiepee of ieeietd, He came 
in 181%, driving a one horse wagon, and the last day of his journey noe in company 
with Judge Asa Haynes, all landing at our house. After om te came we commenccd 
building the trip-hammer shop. A dam was built across the ho low, north of the James- 
town road; the race followed the west hill or bank, and emptied into the channel 
of the creek, south of the road. The shop stood just north oF tne Jamestown, and 
a few roads east from the center road, When the shop Was finished and en lebmugecte- 
father gave the land and privilege, with what he bad put ween 9 sep teni to Noyes, 
Benjamin, and Linus, as their share of his estate, — They —— in pee and at 
one time had five forges in blast, supplying people in Western Pennsylvania and. the 
TS ae ee in time a dwelling near the wa wang ies and raised 
sons and daughters, They kept journeymen and apprentices, inrene giving employ- 
ment to many more in various ways. The namie of some ves Se trades 
there I can remember: Joshua Fobes, James Truesdale, cine! ia Yass, Wine ya 


nell, William Webber, Solomon Dilly, James Fletcher, Lucius Gillett and others I do 
: Cc Herrick was teamster; he would load with cheese to, Bell Font, 


not now recall. 5 
Such times as they had repairing the dam, after a freshet! Those 


bringing: back iron. 
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were busy days, and by sunrise you might hear the rapid strokes of the triphammer for 
miles away on either side, There was some courting and coquetting: John Christy 
ordered a hay knife; several times he went for it and called to see Orpha, so the boys had 
it very trite that ‘* John had cut James Truesdale out with a hay knife.” In the spring 
when the fish were running, the boys would open the gates and let the water run in the 
race below the shop for two or three hours at night; the fish would swim up against the 
swift current and when they thought enough fish were in the race they would shut off 
the water and gather up the fish by the basketful. In time, Noyes thought that as 

he had a family growing up, he had better go for himself, so they agreed to dissolve 

partnership. Benjamin and Linus continued to work in partnership for some time 

longer, when Linus retired, leaving Benjamin soleowner, Linus commenced building 
what is now called ‘‘the lower grist mill.” A saw mill had ‘previously been built by 

father and the boys, which was burned in the night by catching fire from fishermen's 
torches, This also was located on Stratton’s creek. In the fall of 1839, I went with 

brother Linus to Cleveland to buy gearing and machinery for the grist mill, and the 

next Monday after our return he was taken sick with a fever, having been exposed in 

Cleveland, One week later, I went down to work on the mill—my home being then 

in Wayne—feeling not at all well. At night I felt so much worse I returned home and 

had a run of fever. I was restored to health; brother lived three weeks and died, Oct. 

3rd, 1839, aged 41 years. 

I did not recover sufliciently to see him again before his death. Brother Linus 
was a man of marked ability; the business man of the family, and the principal one in 
making the work move on successfully. As ason, a brother, and a christian man, too 
much cannot be said in his praise, his powers, both of his mind and heart, were in many 
respects remarkable; he was a leader in church and society; a man to be followed and 
imitated by all who would strive to live noble lives in the sight of God and man; and 
the most fitting tribute I can now pay to the memory of ny brother, is my prayer that 
my children may be like him. THis death caused a great change, and was the breaking 
up of our family in Kinsman. But few are left to tell the history of what was done. ‘he 
mill was finished by the administrator, and stands today, grinding for those who wish 
without telling who was its originator. If this life is all; if death is all there is to the 
hereafter; what profit is there to man in life, or glory to God in his death? 

Brother Benjamin continued to do some work in the shop, but it was little, when 
compared with what had been done before Linus’ death. 

Faint traces of the dam remain, and the channel of the race may still be traced, 
but the shop, with its scenes of industry and activity, are of the past and will be soon 
forgotten. : 

I will now go back and speak more particularly of my own employment, as you 
have requested me to do, Sometime after we came to Ohio, uncle Jerry Hart— mother’s 
youngest brother—came with his family, and settled in Wayne, on the creek road, one 
mile north of the east and west center road, Ile was acarpenter and joiner by trade, 
and early in 1821—I think February—was doing some work on brother's house. | 
thought I would like building houses better than making axes, so I agreed to work with 
him two years for one hundred dollars. He wanted me to commence about the middle 
of April; I would not be twenty-one until the fourth of June; he said he would choose 
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to have me commence in April, and go home during haying to make out my time. 
Father agreed to this, so | went to work with him April 16th, 1821, and when our folks 
were ready for haying I went home, working there until haying and harvesting were 
finished, when, there being one week's work more for me to do to make out my-time, 
father gave me that, and I returned to my carpenter work with Uncle Jerry, Our work 
was mostly building barus. We would put up and inclose the frames before haying 


and finish them off afterwards. Winters we worked in the shop, and when my time was 
up, uncle was owing me sixty dollars. I had in the two years spent but forty dollars 
for clothing and incidentals. 

I then hired to a Mr. Smith who was living in Kinsman, for ten months at twelve 


dollars per month, building a house for Daniel Allen, With hm I had a good oppor- 


tunity for studying drafting and doing good work, which I diligently improved, perfect- 
ing myself, both in workmanship and the principles of my trade, and T afterwards found 
this experience of great benefit to me. 

After this, I went to work again with Uncle Jerry building a house for Esq. Jona- 
than Tuttle, and a barn for Samuel Tuttle, in Williamsfield. My first earnings were 


I had some money to spare however, which I invested in 


spent for tools and clothing. 
notes drawing interest. , Father and mother wanted me to take the management of the 


farm, and provide for them. 1 consented, hired a man to work the farm, and continued 


my work at my trade. ; 9 ; 
I was working for brother Noyes in Bloomfield, building a triphammer shop there, 


when David came over and said that father and mother wanted him to make some ar- 
rangement with me, so he could come home to live. 

David was reticent, I knew not what to think of it, so the next morning I went 
home. My parents said David had been talking with them, making proposals that he 
would get married and come home and work the farm. They had told him if he could 


make arrangements with me, they wonld consent, This let new light on the matter; 


David made me an offer; I accepted and was by myself again. David married Lucy 


Perkins and lived with father and mother two or three years, when he sold out: to 


brother Linus and his family still own and occupy the place, Fatherand mother lived 


with them until father’s death, when mother came to live with me in Wayne. 


After finishing brother Noyes’ work, I engaged to work in company with a man 
We built a small foundry at the center of 


whose name was Clark, making plows. 
By acquaintance I found him to be a man I did 


Bloomfield and did our own casting. 
not care to continue in business with, so after one year [ sold out, taking my pay in 


plows. I then made a pattern, went to Eaton's furnace in Wethersfield for my castings 
and put the wood to them, making my home with ‘breriee Linus in Kinsman. After 
finishing my plow business, | worked with Abram Griffin one year, building a house for 
Seth Perkins and one for Esq. Beman. While at work in Bloomfield, I bought seventy- 

dsq. Brown, in the northwest part of the town and was to pay for 


five acres of land from | ; 
it in part with cows. We took cows in part payment from Mr. Perkins and Mr, Beman, 


and my share I turned to meet my obligation to Esq. Brown, August, September, 


October and a part of November, 1828, I worked on the court house in Warren, Warren 
Returning from there to Kinsman, I walked 


County, Pa., receiving one dollar per day. ; 
the entire distance in one day; there was a wet snow on the ground, which with the mud 
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While working in Bloomfield, I repeatedly 


made walking bad, so I got very tired, 
and hewed three hundred feet 


walked from Kinsman to my work —some fifteen miles 
of timber for my day’s work. Those were days of hard labor. 

The summer of 1829, I worked for Elam Jones at the center of Hartford. January 
21st, 1830, L was married to Miss Statira, daughter of Samuel Jones of Wayne. ~ Pye 
Jones family had formerly been neighbors of ours in Barkhamsted. The spring of 
1830 we commenced keeping house, in a house belonging to brother David. Some- 
time after selling out to brother Linus he had bought this place, which was east from 
father’s, on the Jamestown road, I had bought seventy-five acres joining David’s which 
was wild and unimproved. It was land that Mrs Kinsman had given to the Presbyter- 
ian society of Kinsman and I was to pay for it by work on the new meeting house. 
During the summer of 1830, I worked on a house for Esq. Burnham and one for brother 





In 1831 I built asmall house for myself, buying a small corner from brother 


Linus, 
1 to.set it, as my land was ali unimproved, and, also had five acres of my 


David on whicl 


land ‘‘ chopped.” 
The summer of 1832 I worked on the mecting house in Kinsman, moving into a 


small house near by and boarding hands who were at work on the meeting house, I sold 
my land in Bloomfield and in Kinsman, and after I had finished work on the meeting 
house, we moved to Wayne. The summer of 1833, I worked for Esq. Andrews, who 
was afterwards your grandfather. In 1834 I bought fifty acres of land from Alvin 
Fobes in Wayne, on the east side of the Hayes road and one mile east from the center. * 
There were no buildings on the land, though considerable of it had been improved. 

I bought a smal! house, moved it onto the land, fitted it up comfortable to live in 
and afterwards built a barn. I also built a house for Flavel Jones, who was my brother- 
in-law and a barn for Ilorace Giddings. 

The summer of 1834 I worked for George Hezlep, at the center of Gustavus, 


This was the best job I had ever had, 
39, my dear wife was taken sick. All was done that skill and attention 


In May, 18: 
could do. The ninth day of her sickness, May 23d, she was taken from me. ‘The nine 
years we had lived together were pleasant years, for her aim was to make all happy. 
Smallin stature, a mind to meet the wants of all about her so far as she was able, her 
loss caused sorrow and mourning that none know, save those who have experienced it. 
In 1835, I think, we made a public profession of religion. by uniting with the First Con- 
gregational Church of Wayne. She died the death of a christian and lives with the re- 
deemed, In June, 1859, I commenced work for brother Linus, putting up a frame for 
a grist mill in Kinsman, making my home with Father Jones in Wayne. _ I worked the 
best I could, At times I would become insensible to all that was passing around me, 
till there would be a prompting to move, I then would go to work again. At length 
the frame was put up and inclosed. Mr. Bailey, the millwright, commenced fitting 

“the mill, and I worked with him as under-workinan. In September, as I have stated, 

nt to Cleveland to get castings, etc. Brother's death stopped the work 

ison, but it was finished the next year by the administrator, 

June 24, 1840, I was married to Lucy Caroline, daughter of John Andrews of Kins- 

I have spoken of him several times as Esquire Andrews, and we commenced 

1 after on my farm in Wayne, where we havé since lived. After 


brother and I we 
on the mill for that se¢ 


man. 
keeping house soo! 
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my second marriage, my work was mostly small jobs away, or at home in my shop. 
I built the house we now live in, and worked the farm mdstly with hired help. In 
1850 a neighbor hired a man to do some mowing for him with his Ketchum machiue. 
Seeing it operate I conceived the idea of a two-wheeled machine with a jointed, or 
flexible cutterbar. I went to work and built one with wooden power wheels. ‘The 
wheels were not heavy enough to give sufficient power to the machinery, but, by put- 
ting weight on the frame, it would mow. I then made a pattern for cast wheels and 
built a machine that mowed well. Not understanding the patent laws, I did not secure 
the right. Others afterwards did, Altman & Miller, and George Dolph secured 
patents for certain features of my invention. ‘Time has passed on; you are acquainted 
with the events of later years and I willnot repeat them, If I live until the 4th of June 


next, I shall be 78 years old, living where I first bought in Wayne. Ihaveadded more 


land to my first purchase, so in all there are now 95 acres, I am enjoying comfortable 


health and have the comforts of life. 

Since writing what I have you request me to write more particularly of my 
parents, My father was of medium height, weighing, I should think, 160 pounds in 
middle life. He was a blacksmith by trade, quick in motion, and to understand and 
execute, He was quite’ sensitive, yet had such control of himself that he rarely got 
angry. When he was about 40 years of age he was severely hurt while shoeing a 
horse, so he was never able to do much hard work again. He told the man when he 
had finished the shoeing that he had better have killed his horse and paid him for it 
After that he did but little custom work, In the winter, as 


than have done the job. 
Uncle Joel would help him plate them out, and 


he wis able, he wonld make hoes. 
when the roads were good he would sell them, mostly in Canton and Simsbury, leaving 


some with merchants to pay for needed groceries and dry goods. Others he sold to 
He was a good manager and supported his large 


Grandfather, also, was a blacksmith; a mechan- 
Father's sons were all mechanics; Noyes, Ben- 


farmers, taking rye or other grain. 
family without incumbrance or debt. 


ical genius is in the blood of the family. 
jamin and Linus blacksmiths; I chose to work in wood; David, stone and brick. Rufis 
worked at blacksmithing a while, but feeling it to be his duty towork more directly to 
save the souls of his fellow men, he prepared himself and was licensed as a minister of 


the gospel by the Methodist denomination. 

We had but one sister, Orpha, who had to stay at home the most of the time and 
work, but used what advantages she had for education, so that when she was old enough 
she could teach a common school. She has been married twice, and is now a widow, 
Her first husband was James Truesdale; the second, Hlijah Bond. After the death of 
her first husband, she sold out in Canfield, O., and bought the house next north from 
ours in Wayne, where she lived until her second marriage, when she returned to Can. 
field. My mother in middle age was quite fleshy, of medium height, energetic, manag- 
ing her house well, not much given to trade, but on one occasion a peddler came along 
and, taking a liking to the large dog we had, bid her for a trade. He had a small dog, 
and offered mother a tin tea canister to swap dogs with him, Mother traded dogs; the 
one we got proved to bea good one, the one she let go was good for nothing. 

After a year or two her dog took sick and died. ‘There was mourning for that dog. 
and I think father nor mother never owned another. Father trapped considerable, 
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and his fame for trapping foxes was known far and wide. He died in Ki ? 
3, 1842, aged 80 years, and was buried by the side of your uncle Linus Eig July 
ing ground by the Presbyterian church. Mother died at our Baie in aces bury- 
same month and day of month as father, July 3, 1850, aged 84 an anti nner the 
by the side of her husband. Of grandfather's family I must iweake bri ig. gs 
children were: Olive, Abigail, Sarah, Eunice, Lovel, Benjamin and Joel ; ras 
name them in the order of their ages. Olive married Oliver Hitchcock fr C oe oR 
tional minister, who was settled as pastor in a town toward Litchfield Cos ni 
moved to Truxton, N. Y., about 1808, T think. Before they moved the 7 - — 
visited us in Barkhamsted, and when we were coming to Ohio we stop sed in ara 
at Truxton, I think, four days. Abigail married Benjamin Brown. His cae vin Pt 2 
and Moses, were drum makers, and often came to Barkhamsted for Hmiber, a mca 
for pelts, I once helped them drive some sheep, as I have written hetare . eg 
drums were in good demand in 1812. We made their home a stopping istane hee 

é 1g 


to and returning from Hartford. 

Sarah married Daniel Rose of Granville, Mass. He was a butcher by trade. ; 
they lived perhaps a mile and a half south from us in Barkhamsted, on the west rae 
the river, She raised a large and respectable family, and did a noble work ; vhs 
of their descendants are now prominent in society. We often visited with ti 7. 
Their children were: Marquis, Lovel, Sarah, Abner, Francis, Parker, Daniel and L ae 
Daniel came tothe Reserve to visit and see the country a year after we came Has 
turned and came again with Abner and Loren, ready for work, ‘They logaked on a 
is now the Spellman farm, on the creek road, north of Uncle Jerry's, in Wayne; wedls 
double log house and made ready for their parents and Abner's family, who carne in the 
spring of 1819. They lived on the creek road for some time, but eventually sett] 3 
north and east from the center of Williamsfield. Parker Rose came to Ohio ee 
years later, and finally settled in Pennsylvania. ; : 

My aunt Eunice, married Stephen Parker; we were never able to trace any ae 
tionship between his family and ours. He lived in Smyrna, N. Y., and we stop a tit 
them a week, on our way to Ohio. We were there the night of August 20th - them a 
a heavy frost that night, killing corn, potatoes, ete. During the day seine Nak “i od 
snow were flying, but it cleared at night with a heavy frost. ae ae 

Benjamin Parker, father's brother, was in the Army of the Revolution aad died 
soon after coming home, aged about 20 years. Uncle Joel Parker married hee 
sister, Abigail Hart and lived on the north farm, the one first purchased by grat Ay 
father in Barkhamsted. This farm of about 100 acres, was taken by oltines i a 
wild state and cleared, leaving perhaps 30 acres unimproved. The south farm she os 
we lived, was mostly cleared when we bought it. Uncle Joel’s children were M ts 
Loly, Abigail, Caroline, Joel, Hannah, Harriet and Levi. The first year in Ohio ars 
rented and worked the farm of Dr. Jeremiah Wilcox, about one-half ae ee ak 


center of Vernon, O., on the north and south center road. 
I think the next September they moved to Wayne and located on the creek road 
between uncle Jerry Hart's, and the Rose's; their house stood a little north from Es 
re 


Morris Spellman now lives, on the west side of the road. The house was built of l 
‘ ogs, 
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erha * , > ink ‘y 
Pp ps before they went there, but I think they commenced the ‘‘ clearing ” and im- 


proved several acres. 
We often visited back and ort i e } 
| f h for before Cc Y i 
’ oming to Ohio, WwW nad been very 


much as one family. ‘They came to Gillis’ mill for grinding and to our shop for 
smithing. They lived on that place for eight or ten years and from there —_ 
Andover, O., one mile south and one mile east from the center. Uncle died ti oer ie 
29, 1845, aged 77 years and was buried in the yard at Andover Center After aan my 
the family removed to the east part of Kinsman and stayed there amities I ta pm. 
then went to Pennsylvania, where aunt Abigail died February 27th, 1866 ‘es ed 87 : — 
and was buried by the side of her husband in Andover, Some of the famil ; fe wr 
living in Kinsman; andof their family, Loly married Wilcox Akins and jor: “ow 
hill in Vernon, Moses married Catherine Christy and settled in the atts art of a 
man, Abigail married Andrew Christy, who was a brother of Chtuarine and an 
and settled in Kinsman. Caroline married a Burchard and settled near euicin De 
Joel married and went west, also Levi, Hannah married a Mr, Root and seta ies 


the center of Andover. Harriet married and settled in Pennsylvania. 

Of our ancestry prior to grandfather Benjamin, I can say but little. Father tol 
us that it was handed down in the family that ‘‘three brothers came from Wales - 
went north, he thought to Maine, while one, our ancestor, stopped in Connecticut mis 


trace of the two brothers who went north has been lost.” 

The record of our fathers which you sent, came last evening, also a picture. It's 
value to me cannot be estimated, for kindness from our children is like ne to < 
thirsty soul. TI am filled with thoughts of my childhood and of our old home in Ai 
hamsted. I never expect to visit the scenes of my youth; it is the memory of my dear 
father and mother that remains most clearly in my mind and I look forward with ve 
and joy to the time when I shall be with them again, in the home of the redeem m 
which our Savior has prepared, where there will be no more parting and no rr 
death, Your father, co 

LOVEL I. PARKER, 


“Phe Old man sat in his elbow chair; 

“ His locks were thin and gray; 

“Memory, that faithful friend was there, 
“And she, in querulous tones did say, 

“« Has’t thou not lost with careless key, 
“Something I had intrusted to thee ? 

“ His pausing answer was sad and low, 

“Tt may be so—it may be so; 

“Phe lock to my casket is worn and weak, 
“And time, with a plunderer’s eye doth seek, 
“+Something I miss, but I cannot say, 

«. What it is he has stolen away; 

+ But the gems thou didst give me when life was new, 
“Here they are all told and true, 


6) Diamonds and rubies of changeless hue.” 
— Mother. 


written by mother, at the foot of father's 


Mrs. Sigourney, were 
my mother, for me, of recollections of 


These lines by 
add a few pages written by 


manuscript. I will 
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herself and others. She has written much more than father and embraced a lareer 
range of subjects. I add these pages principally because of what she says of grandfather 


and grandmother Parker, 
CLAUDIUS L. PARKER. 


We were married June 24th, 1840. Quite a number of friends from Ashtabula 
county were invited and they all came except grandpa and grandma Jones, There was 
uncle Calvin Andrews and his wife aunt Eliza; Linus H. Jones, who was groomsman 
Flavel Jones and wife—she was uncle Jerry Hart's daughter, Anson Jones and lady, 
Albert Hayes and Sarah Parker—she was attending school at Hartford at the tire’ 
brother Lyman was in Hudson, Claudius had two students and they devoted the fore. 
noon to gathering wild strawberries; we had three broad platters of the fruit on the 
table. Sister Hannah came early bringing George and Lucy; most of my home pupils 
had invitations of long standing and were on hand. 

When the company broke up father remarked, ‘‘ Well, it’s been pretty much of a 
Harrison meeting.” Mr. Eldred was the officiating clergyman, ‘That evening we walked 
to the Thursday evening prayer meeting; the next morning a load of goods and furni- 
ture preceded us. We called on mother Parker, as she had not felt well enough to 
come to our wedding, Father Parker came, also Mrs. Linus Parker, (whose husband 
died a few weeks previous to sister Fanny's death), Benjamin and wife, David and 
wife, Truesdale and wife (Orpha), Dr. Best and wife, besides a raft of cousins and 


school girls. David's folks lived in Wayne, but had stayed over night in Kinsman, so 
, 


we had them for company. 
When we came on the Hayes road we caught sight of the load of goods. Brother 


Claudius was the driver. Soon it commenced to sprinkle. Aunt Eliza had prepared din- 
ner, but we declined on account of the threatening weather. Dr, Best had vacated the 
house only a few days before, was on hand when we drove in and assisted in unloading 
before the heavy rain. We had a powerful flood, rained hard nearly all the afternoon. 
Just before dark it held up and Claudius drove home. David's folks stayed some hours 
and Abigail helped me in arranging things. The house was ‘‘empty, swept and garn- 
ished.” It was an easy task to set up a bedstead, spead a carpet and get supper for 
two, Albert Hayes came the next morning making three. Only two weeks till we 


It was the 4th of July. The celebration was in the church 


made our first visit home. 
* * % % * 


and all the family had gone save Louisa and little Fanny. 
We drove home by Noyes Parker's and brought Henry—then seven years old—with us. 
After haying Mr. Parker hired 


He and Le Mira had lived here before Statira died. 
| took Lucy Andrews—cousin 


Erastus Foster to help quarry stone for the new house, 


Mary Ann’s little girl— the first winter for company, 

Our men were in the woods getting out lumber for building. Louisa was married 
the last day of October, 1840, and the next morning brother Claudius left to commence 
his theological studies at Lane Seminary. Mr. Parker and I accompanied him to 
Youngstown, Ile left us there and we went on to Canfield, On our way back we 
called at father Andrews’, but stopped for dinner at Dea. Parker's, Grandpa had 
brought in string beans, grandma wanted more, so I went to the garden with him and 
Elon visited with his mother. Of course they were glad to hear from Orpha, Mr, 
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Truesdale could only move about with the aid of crutches. The next season they came 


to Kinsman and also to Wayne, father and mother Parker coming ut the same time, so 
our house was full that night. David and Rufus with their families were here in the 
In the spring of Is4I, we hired a man for the summer, also Aunt Harriet 


afternoon. 
emily Rayn came to live with us and 


sent Rufus—uncle Linus’ only son-—to live here. 


I gave her lessons in grammar and arithmetic. 
She helped me for her board. From that second summer we averaged eleven in 


the family daily. The summer of 1842, father Parker died. David was plastering our 
house; word was sent from Kinsman that father had been failing for nearly a week; 
brothers went down together and did not return till their father had leftthem. Newton 
Sabbath following was ‘‘communion "in Kinsman. The hour of 
funeral service was 5p. m. Many relatives from Williamsfield and Wayne had gath- 
ered at the residence of the deceased at an early hour. As the day was declining, there 
Mr. Eldred came at length and delivered a discourse from the 


Was six months old. 


Were tokens of rain. 
text ‘All the days of my appointed time will I wait till my change come. ' 

Before the service closed the heavens grew black, every one was in haste to find 
shelter, As the procession was passing my father's house, mother sent out a big shaw! 
and an umbrella by Mary Reeve, who took the baby into the house. When we reached 
the church it poured in torrents, John Kinsman and brother Lyman were there, and 
we all sought shelter. After waiting in the vestibule till nearly dark the rain subsided, 
so those few accompany ‘The next morning the sons 
met in Mother Parker’s room, 


presence of the family. All seemed to be satisfied. 
soon after and lived seven years, departing this life the same 


here was the same drenching rain on Mon- 


ing proceeded with the interment, 
She produced the will, asking to have it read in the 
Mother was henceforth to have her 


home with us; she came 


month and day, July 3d, that father did, 
day, July 4th, but the funeral was to take place the next day, July 5th. Aunt Orpha 


and her children rode down with Mr. Lord, our minister. © Father Andrews and Auntie 
e the only ones in waiting at the burying ground, and I accompanied them 


-; she and Aunt Orpha relieved me of 


Perkins wer 
us that summer; 


home. Maria Reeve was with 
much care. 
Hannah, our youngest, was six months old and was a lovely child. Her erand- 
Hannah looked like her little ones. Mother was very 
was handsome in early life. When Lovel Parker 
Hart said, ** Why don’t you take her for life?” 
Is and consent was asked. **T did not think you 


mother was proud of her; said 
fair in her old age; no doubt she 
went to hire her to help his mother Mr. 
so when it was settled in their own min¢ 
would take me up so soon,” was the reply. ; 
One evening grandma had come from her iti and was wage ia, about early 
times andold acquaintances, when your father putin, Yes, many a time | we seen you 
and father stealing up the mountain on the old mare, on es eth: 3 to Mr. Ellis’ to get 

yed her sternest tone in reply, ‘* You were not 


the knot tied.” _Ina moment she assun 
there, how should you know anything about it?” Once when her father had made an 
? - 


evening call and the boys had been having their own fun, as he me leaving he paused 
to say, ‘Hannah, I think you are the crossest spoken woman | ve seen this many a 
day.” There was nothing silly or foolish about mother; she was kind, but stern at 
times in her address. Orpha said, “ Mother always would have good victuals,” I can 
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see more resemblance to her in the family than to her husband. As she rested on h 

‘ + - €r 

staves, bending over the coffin that Sabbath afternoon, she said, * You've been ‘a vood 

: ab LOO 


husband to me,” and she was a good mother. 

Always, in every prayer, she made especial mention of her grandchildren, A 
weekly prayer meeting for females was sustained in her room in Kinsman, . As a detiscn 
and a delegate Father Parker was often appointed to represent the church when his 
home was in Barkhamsted, and he was always happy when mother could accompany 
He said they were sure to assign him a good place if his wife was with him. She, 


him. 
especially the unclerical boyishness of ministers 


too, could appreciate the good cheer, 
off duty. 

When I was eight years old, my father, coming in of a cold morning from the 
north barn, would speak of seeing Dea, Parker out examining his fox traps. Once 
coming from school in the autumn, mother had a pailful of pigeons, neatly dressed mi 

j ‘ { 


present from Dea, Parker. 


* & % * * * # 
F 1% “ 


* * * 
Grandma Andrews died just six months before Grandma Parker. Your father’s 
be 5 


and your mother's parents sleep in the same graveyard; they worshipped in the same 
sanctuary. ‘Their influence has been far reaching, not only at home but in distant 
places. If you could have known Linus as my sisters, Fanny and Louisa, knew him 


He taught a Bible class for years, and was an able and acceptable worker in all our 
religious gatherings. * * * * Lucy Carouine Parker 


Nore,—By my father's first marriage he was brother-in-law to Linus, Flayel and 
Anson Jones; also Dr, Best and H. I’. Giddings. L. N. Parker. 








RESIDENCE OF LINUS PARKER, KINSMAN, O. 


Taken 1854, 


AN EPISTLE TO POSTERITY. 


my RUFUS H. PARICER. 


.. Parker, a son of Elon Parker, compiled a genealogy 
time they emigrated to Ohio. This paper was 
and myself bent our efforts to reproduce the 
very limited, but from what we could 


eo years since, C. I 
of the Parker family up to the 
lost. My cousin, L. N. Parker, 

Reliable material proved to be 


lost history. 
d our lineage. 


secure we have compile 

Not long after completing this p 
found. ‘The two records’ substantially 

In our researches we found a paper W 
and was very valu 
each have left a similar 
a brave, patriotic, religious and virtuous set of men, and 
e die is an injustice lo them and an injury to their pos- 
from memory and personal observation, 


art of our work, the Claudius Parker record was 
as 

agree. 

ritten by Elon Parker, which afforded usa 

reliable connecting link able and interesting. 

Could our progenitors record, their value to us would have 
been incalculable. ‘They were 
to let the memory of such peop! 
terity. Iam the only Parker living who can, 
give an account of the early history of the family after their coming to Ohio 

Taking this view of the matter, in connection with the urgent solicitations of 

4 * . . . . = ~ 
Cousin L, N. Parker, I will relate a few incidents which are graven on my memory 


and may possibly be of interest to others long after I have crossed ‘the silent river,” 
; My earliest recollections are of the double log house in which we lived, and of five 
framed *“lean-to " in which grandfather and grandmother Parker lived, A part of the 
log house was the one in which the family first settled when they moved to Kinsman 
It stood on the north bank of a ravine, a few rods from my present residence, and ee, 
trace of it is now left to mark its location. 

In it was the old-fashioned fireplace, not less than five feet in length and three in 
depth, built of brick and stone into the second story, or loft, of the house and topped 
out with sticks of wood, which were about three feet long, and split to about two inches 
square, ‘These were built up like a pen and plastered inside and out with clay te a 
In the fireplace was the long, iron crane, with its hooks and trammels, the ‘iadivens 
upon which the fire was laid, and by its side the long, iron shovel, tongs and toasting 
iron, with the hand hook that hung on the wall, all manufactured in our own shop 
‘The broad stone hearth, the huge back log, with a smaller one on top, a large Carkatio’ 
on the andirons, with the three sticks of green wood above and a dry wood fire between 
A pile of dry wood occupied the space at the right of the fireplace, while at its left 
was a bench for the water pail, with the extra pots, kettles, etc., underneath. » The cast 
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iron bake-kettle with its iron cover, in which was baked the delicious rye and Indian 
bread, the roasted Neshannock potatoes, raked from the hot ashes, the long handled 
frying pan, the large round griddle, on which buckwheat cakes were baked; the cloth 
holder, that hung by a loop from a nail; the broad mantel, supported by ihe front 
stone of the fireplace, on which stood the tallow dips in high iron candlesticks, and the 
wood splinters with which to light them; the hand bellows; the large brick oven to the 
left of the fireplace, capacious enough to supply the wants of twenty men, and men 
enough around the house at meal time to consume the supply. Later came the “ tin 
reflector,” which was then supposed to be the ne plus ultra of human invention. (Note. 
A tin reflector was a tin oven placed in front of the fire in the fireplace.) | Underneath 
the floor was a hole in the ground which was used for a cellar and was entered through 
a trap door and down a ladder, Outside the house was the V-shaped ash leach, with 
its dugout trough to catch the lye, from which was made the soap for family use. All 
are indelibly stamped upon my memory, and many of the articles men- 
and possessed but by few families at that time. Very few of them 
rot be long before all of them will have passed from the 


these scenes 
tioned were luxuries 
are now in use, and it will 1 


memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
My father was a manufacturer of edge tools and had in his employ a number of 


young men who lived at our house. The party was a jolly one as it cireled around. a 
huge fire in the wide fireplace on winter evenings, Sharp jokes were given and taken, 
without malice or merey, and woe be to the one who could not keep up his end. 

My position was sure to be on the knee of William Webber, who would point out 
to me objects to be seen in the fire and never seemed to tire of answering my numerous 
It was on his knee I was taught to whistle, which fact my friends have 

He whistled out of one corner of his mouth, and T learned to 
Ile taught me also how to take the advan- 


questions. 
“never ceased to regret. 


whistle from the same corner of my mouth. 
y bundles of iron, run in foot races, wrestle and perform other feats 


of skill and strength, in all of which I excelled, and won for him many a wager, I 
have often heard my mother say, ‘‘ The water bucket was never empty, the fire never 
burned low, nor was she allowed to lift heavy pots and kettles when William was in the 


house.” and it was such acts of kindness that won my mother's gratitude. If he hada 
. , © Fy “; a ites : . < : « 
failing it was in his rollicking, jolly, don't care disposition. After leaving my father's 


employ, he got into bad company and was led astray. He sent to father for assist- 
ance, and without knowing that father had already decided to go, mother urged him 
to hasten to William's reliet. 
an influential citizen and served his State in the Legislature with credit. — Before the 
evening circle was broken, father would read a chapter from the Bible, sing a hymn 
in which all joined, aud thank God in earnest prayer for all his blessings. Mother 
then put me into my trundle bed, aud kneeling nf sigs side we would repeat the child's 
prayer, ‘* Now I lay me down to sleep. * Calvin Smith was thefarmer. I can see him 
1 go out to work with the oxen hitched to the cart, in which was the 
rd. plow and a <4 shaped harrow. He became a man of influence 
North of the house stood the double log barn, with athresh- 
where the cart, sled, plows and other farming tools were 

Grandfather always insisted that tools not worth housing 


tage in lifting heav 


IIe was saved, went West a changed man, became 


now as he woulc 
wooden mould boat 
in the religious world. 

ing floor in the center, 
housed when net in use. 
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were not worth having, and he had a place for everything and everything must be 
in its place. 
In the east end of the barn w 


enter without crouching, and the feeding was done 
roof of the barn, as well as that of the house, was covered with oak clapboards, split 


and shaved by hand and held in place by long logs fastened lengthwise of the roof 
and crosswise on the shingle. In 1830 this barn was torn down and used for firewood 
after a 30 by 40-foot modern structure had been erected on the hill, about ten rods 
west from my present residence. This barn also has been torn down and the timbers 
worked into the one now in use. (Grandfather and I worked the old house up into fire- 
wood, and I think I never disliked any work I have ever done as much as I did chop- 
hard logs into stove wood, ‘The well, or spring as it was termed, was in 
not many feet west of the log house. It was then 13 
feet deep, and an abundance of flowed over the top at all seasons of the year, 
Since the adjoining lands have been cleared, the well goes dry in summer and has 
gradually filled with stones and mud, so that but for my recollections all trace of it 
“would be lost. ‘Twenty feet down the ravine, where some large willow trees now 
stand, wasanother spring, over which was built a spring house that was aristocratic 
s and architecture for the times. ‘The roof all sloped one way and nearly 
ig house was set. This roof atforded me an im- 
nt many happy days betore the origin of numer- 
in my clothes was discovered, I had 


as the stable. It was so low that a horse could not 
from the threshing floor. The 


ping those dry, 


the upper end of the ravine, 
water 


in proportion 
touched the bank into which the sprit 
on which Ispe 
e, and holes 
rindstones by placing a roller under one edge, so I 
under one end of a plank and the experiment proved a sue- 
h danger in this rattle te-bang descent to, make the sport 
exhilarating to a boy of my age, £ years. 1 was admonished with the rod to discontinue 
these exploits, and it is unnecessary for me to say they were discontinued promptly. 1 
have but slight recollections of my father further than that he was very fond of his 
family, particularly of his son, of whom he had great expectations, and no time nor 
pains were spared in teaching me that obedience to my Heavenly Father as well as to 
my earthly parents was necessary if 1 wished to be happy, and now in old age, | have 
as I look back to those happy days, there never arises a 
arly instructions, tempered with love and fervent prayer, 
y of the temptations which surround every young 
man. My father had extensive plans by which his family would have been benefited, 
had he been permitted to live, and not the least was the education of his son. He died 
when | was but eleven years old, and well do | remember his last words to me, ‘Rufus, 
you will be a good boy and take good care of your mother and sisters; God bless you; 


good-bye." 


provised toboggan slide, 
ous seratehes on my hands and fae 
observed my father moving huge g 
experimented with a roller 
cess. ‘There was just enoug 


reached threescore and ten, 
doubt in my mind that those ¢ 
have kept me from yielding to man 


He exacted no promise but the trust he reposed in me has been the guiding star of 
my life. ‘he most vivid recollections T have of my father are connected with a journey 
I made with him to Meadville, Pa when I was four years old. Wi: Started: Gis Alter: 
noon with Gaff and Bill, a pair of fine sorrel horses, hitched to a wagon load of axes, 

for the night at the Martsall House, 


We reached Hartstown before dark and put up pee 
then one of the leading hotels of the country, but now adilapidated tumble down build- 
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ing with no indications of hospitality. After supper we crossed the street to Benjamin 
‘ 
Father had given me a boy’s ax and suggested if I wanted some pocket 


Ewing's store. 
money, I might sell the ax to Mr. Ewing; I did, receiving 6214 cents for it This was 
* . ate 


my first business transaction, and also the first money that I had to eall myown, [| 
felt richer then than at any other time in my life since, and Mr. Ewing’ was my hero 
Father sold several dozen axes here and more toa Mr. Farr, at Evansburg, where A 
took dinner the next day, arriving at Meadville late in the evening and putting up at 
One of Mr. Barton's sons—Link Barton—afterwards learned edge 


the Barton ITouse. 
We spent the evening at Mr, McFarland’s store, where the 


tool making with father, 
remainder of the axes were disposed of, father receiving in payment part money and 


the balance in groceries. This store was so vividly pictured in my memory that when 
entering it sixty years later, everything seemed as familiar as though I had been there 
every day during that time. On this trip father bought a set of green windsor chairs 
that were very aristocratic for the times; they are still doing service. , 

Another impressive recollection is of the infant school taught by Miss Betsey Cowles 
in the old school house that stood on the ground where Rankin's drug store ie 
stands, ‘Phe same building is occupied by R. Kk, Hulse as a dwelling house. Our first 
lesson was in astronomy and the solar system was marked out on the floor with chalk. 
Jedediah Burnham represented the sun; my sister Sarah, the earth; Essington Gibson, 
a comet; I represented Mercury; I do not recollect who represented the moon and 
As we followed the lines marked for each one, it conveyed to our minds 
For a fuller and more interesting description see 
Miss Cowles also taught us the multiplica- 
Miss Maria Webber was our 


other planets. 
a good idea of the solar system, 
‘* Miss Gilbert’s Career,” by Dr. Holland. 
tion table by singing it to the tune of Yankee Doodle. 
next teacher, whom we all loved and obeyed; she was followed by a Mr, Brown, who 
was a tyrant, disliked and disobeyed when possible without fear of punishment, which 
was not often. ‘Then came Mr, Morse another tyrant; but not long after this a new 
school house was built on top of the hill, as you go to Hamilton Bros’, mill from the 
west. Uncle Rufus Parker was my first teacher in the new house. 1 was named for him 
and received a drab colored beaver hat for that honor. “Next came Dwight King, now 
Rev, Dwight King; Benjamin Allen Jr., and others, My opportunities for acquiring 
an education were limited and those I did have were not all well improved, My labor 
Was necessary ‘to aid in supporting my mother and sisters, Like all the Parkers, I ex. 
celled in arithmetic and geography; could repeat pages of history after reading it twice, 
but alas, my memory has fled. I was ‘the best boy. in school” under some teachers 
anda very bad boy under others, The house im which I now reside—1897—Wwas built 
oy 1831-32 and my uncle Elon superintended the work. IT was five years old at the 
time and had made great calculations on seeing it raised; but mother beiny afraid | 
might get hurt sent me to school that day as usual. I have never been more disap. 
pointed in my life than whenI returned from school and saw the building standing to 
its full height before me; to say I was out of patience would be putting it mildly. Father 
had intended to finish the house from top to bottom before moving into it, but was pre- 
vented by a fire in the dry house. His lumber, as well as considerable of the lumber 
designed for the C. and P. chureh was consumed, 


New lumber had to be sawed and seasoned. It was late in December when we 
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moved in and then the front rooms were not finished off, The work had been hurried 
was not able tosit up; everything from the old house 


on account of mother's illness; she 
fore mother came; four men, one at 


had been moved and put in order in the new one be 
r to the sled at the door and father carefully drove the 


each corner of her bed carried he 
w home where she spent the remainder of her 


oxen up the hill. She was soon in her ne 


days and died there June 8th, 18S). 
The house remained unchanged until my return from California in 1857, when the 


front entrance was changed from the east end to the center of the building in the south 
side. ‘The large chimney stack, which was erected before the days of cook stoves, with 
its three fireplaces below, two above, and three large ashpits in the cellar connected 
With the fireplaces above, was taken down, leaving room for a hall. The unfinished 
rooms were done off, giving us four rooms in the place of two, as before. ‘The west 
end, or wing, was but one story high and in it was another large chimney stack, with 
a fireplace nearly as large as the one in the log house, and a brick oven on the right. 
In the southwest corner of the wing was an entry from which we went into the cellar, 
which was under the whole house. Stairs to the attic were back of the chimney. On 
the north side of the large kitchen was a pantry, sinkroom and mother's bedroom, 
Grandfather and grandmother occupied the room we now use for a sittingroom, ‘The 
inside of the house has been so remodeled that but few would recognize it, but we have 
made an effort to preserve in a general way the outside app parance as father originally 
designed it. In all my traveling I have never seen a place quite so pleasant, nor quite 
so much like home to me as this. 

The old ax factory was built in 1818 by Noyes, Benjamin and Linus Parker. It 
stood on the west bank of Stratton’s creek, about five or six rods north of what is now 
he main building was about forty by fifty feet square, ten to 
twelve feet high, with a long steep roof sloping north and south, The only entrance 
was by a large, wide door near the center of the west end. On opening the door you . 
descended five or six feet to a platform, which was about twelve feet square, where 
stood a forge and bellows, anvil, ete. Repairing was principally done et this forge, and 
here apprentices experimented and gained confidence in themselves, l wo feet below 
To the right, on the south side, was Uncle Benjamin’s forge, the 
and a description of one will answer for all, These 
in use by blacksmiths, only much larger. On each 
forge was room for the charcoal, and connected to the right end was a wooden trough 
into which ran a stream of water to keep the tongs cool, which stood in one end. It 
Was into this trough that Uncle Benjamin plunged Truman Phelps, when he boasted 
that no one in the shop could handle him, ‘The first duty of an apprentice was to blow 
the bellows, strike and keep an ample supply of coal on the forge. Ona flat stone in 
front was a small pile of clean sand and occasionally a handful was thrown into the fire, 
for what purpose I never knew. 

A boxon the front side of the chimney contained stamps, punches, etc., and a little 
higher up was a box with a drop cover, where borax for welding purposes was kept, 
The boss’s leather apron, when not in use, hung on the back side of the chimney, and 
a half barrel of salt water, in which edge touls were plunged after being brought to a 


desired heat to receive temper, stood between the anvil and the water trough, conven- 


the Jamestown road. 


Was the main floor. 
most convenient one in the shop; 
forges were very like those now 
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ient to both, In front of the anvil stood a heavy, iron sledge with a long hickory 
handle. Two taps of the boss's hammer on the anvil summoned the apprentice Bu 
striker, who must be there ready to strike while the iron was hot, One tap of te 
hammer gave notice when to begin striking and another when to quit. Wherever the 
boss's hammer struck there the striker must put his sledge, and it required no Small 
amount of skill to always keep the sledge out of the way of the hammer, especially 
when quick blows were required, which was always the case when drawing’ an ax to 
an edge. In the east end of the building was the waterwheel with its larve shaft 
twenty feet at lest in length and three feet or more in diameter. Weight was neces- 
sary to prevent the triphifpmer from throwing the shaft out of its boxing, The trip. 
hammer was tilted by iron pins morticed into the shaft at equal distances apart, and as 
the shaft revolved, these pins would strike the opposite end of the lever from which 
the heavy iron hammer was mounted, thus raising the hammer, and the inlerval be. 
tween the striking of the pins was suflicient for the hammer to deliver its blow. ‘The 
the shaft revolved the more frequent were the blows; in brief, it was a 


more rapidly 
It was the curiosity of the 


machine hammer and could do the work of a dozen men, 
times, and people came from far and near to see Parker's triphammer work. One 6ld 
lady congratulated herself that * she would no longer have to go over the hill to Mr. 
Tommy Gillis's mill to get her corn ground.” Back of the triphammer was the grind- 

The first grindstones used came from Ver- 


stone, which was also run by water power, 
ry, 
Che door of the shop had been 


ford, and were five or six feet in diameter. 
ide on purpose to let the stone in flatwise, and after they had been placed 
made true, and brought to the desired size by a process similar 
One of the largest stones, while being run at high 


non or Hart 
made very w 
in position they were 


to that used in wood turning. 
motion, split in two and fell from the shaft. ‘The grinder had a narrow escape for his 


half of this stone is in use as a stepstone at my kitchen door, Later, stones 
Pa 


life. One- 
(Quite a number of edge 


of a smaller size were brought from Cleveland or near there, 
tool makers, who had learned their trade with the Parker Bros., would come with 
a load of axes once or twice each year to grind, polish and fit them fcr the market. 
After grinding, all edge tools were stamped ‘*L. Parker, Cast Steel, Warranted 
Ohio,” and were taken to the polishing room in the second story, which was reached 
outside, where they were polished, blacked and boxed ready for 
tion had not been invented and, strive as best they might, the 
Father's forge Was on the north side of the 


by a flight of stairs 
market. Over-produc 


supply was never equal to the demand, 
shop, directly opposite Uncle Benjamin’s, and near by the triphammer, and at his forge 


all the fine work of the shop was done. My father was an expert and rapid workman 
as was William Webber, who had been taught by father. When it became necessary 
r quickly, William would be called from his forge to blow and strike fax 
d together as though parts of the same machine. The moment 
William was not required at the anvil he was at the bellows, and by the time father 
had finished one ax another was ready. ‘Thus they would work for weeks together 
work than the five other forges combined. Father tempered all edge 
at other times Uncle Benjamin did this part of tie 


to fill an orde 
father, and they worke 


turning out more 
tools when he was in the shop; 


work with equal skill. ; 
As the trade increased, an addition with two forges was built on the northeast cor- 
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Austinburg and oceupied it for atime, but it was 


ner. Unele Eli Bushnell came from 
If in business in Hartford, Ohio, William 


established himse 
st corner of the main building near father's. On the 


a plank bench with the large iron vise attached 
kept. An addition was. built 


not many years before he 
Webber's forge was in the northwe 
west side near William's anvil, was 
and onthis bench—or table _the drills, dies, taps, &c., were 
in front at the northwest corner, for horse shoeing and other custom work, which was 
done by a journeyman, but it was not profitable and was soon discontinued, A few feat 


south of the factory was a large coal house, 
No ‘'stone,” or bituminous coal, was used by black- 


filled with charcoal for general use. 
smiths at that time, Uncle Benjamin built a coal house for his own use northwest of 
the factory; this building is still in use—as a barn- 
and the tail race, now nearly filled up, is all that rem 
of the largest and most famous works that have ever been established in Kisman tow 
ship. Long before father’s death uncle Noyes had withdrawn fromthe firm and moved i 
Bloomfield, Ohio, where he built asimilar factory on Grand River. Father wus: the ac- 
knowledyed business manager of the works and his ability was never questioned, 

' Ile was systematic and decided, and one of the lirst lessons he taught an appren- 
tice, was, that there was a place for everything and everything must be in its place 
He was loved, respected and obeyed by everyone about theshop. ‘ Unele Jim Smith " 
as he was called was a character. Tall, slim, thin and very confident in his own abitter: 
his principal object in life seemed to be to drink whiskey, smoke a pipe and chew be 
baceo. lle was uncouth and repulsive in his appearance, but was necessary to the suc 
Parker Brother's ax factory. 


burning a coal pit, so once each year he was sent for 
sent to the east woods with teams enough to haul 
and was about four feet long. ‘Smith would not 


and once each year this building would be 


whieh with the bank of the dam 
ains, except myself, to tell the tale 


cessful operation of the 
No one could excel him in 
He would soon appear and would be 


the wood that had been cut and dried, 


im in building @ pit, for every stick had to stand to rule. He 


bout two feet square and four feet high; then he would set the 
carefully leaving openings from the center, or chimney 
another until the pile was at a proper feferht. 
and generally containing thirty or forty cords of cena 
r the pile to even the surface, then a layer of 
yn on until it would be as near airtight as 


allow any one to assist h 
would first build a pen a 
wood upon end around the pen, 
to the outer edge, placing one tier upon 
leaving it conical in shape 
yould then be spread ove 
h dirt would be thro 
The pit we 
when all the openings would be closed, 


Leaves or straw V 
strong turf; after whic 
possible, excepting at th 
ina few hours it would be 

If smoke issued from all par 
fired; if not, openings woulc 
smoke issued and when even 
closed and kept so, for eight or 


e openings. is fired at the openings and center, and 
or 


thoroughly on fire, 
ty of the pit alike it was an evidence that the pit was evenly 


Tbe made to draw the fire into that part from avhich no 
ly fired all openings, except the center chimney would be 
ten days, when the center also would be closed, As 


holes would occassionally burn through the covering of earth, they were immediately 


stopped with mud and leaves. Smith would not sleep from the time the chimney was 
closed until the last bushel 0 A light blue smoke issuing from 


any part of the pit, gave notice 
generally “drawn” at night so 
tinguished, ‘Iwo or three days 


f coal was “drawn.” 
that the wood was sufliciently charred. ‘The coal was 
any remaining 

yvould be spent 


fire might easily be discovered and ex- 
in ‘‘drawing” the coal from the pit 
’ 
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after which Smith would disappear with ajug in one hand and a package of tobacco in 


the other. 
Not long after the ax factory was completed a saw mill was built. It stood about 


thirty feet northwest of where the Fobes and Gunderman flouring mill now stands and 
water torun this mill was brought from the ax factory dam by a race, traces of which 


still remain. This mill was burned about 1828 or “30. A larger mill with later im- 


provements succeeded the old one and was supplied with water from a race whieh was 
The dam to turn the water into the new race—known as the 


dug on the east bank. 
‘upper dam"—was built a few rods southwest of the north and south center line of the 


township. This was the best saw mill ever built on Stratton’s creek and of the five 
formerly operated, not one now remains. In 1838, father and uncle Benjamin dissolved 
partnership; uncle taking the ax factory, father the water privilege on the east side of 
the creek, He immediately began erecting what was then called a © grist mill." — Un- 
cle Elon Parker superintended the work, The two brothers went to Cleveland to pur- 
chase mill irons and while there they contracted typhoid fever. 
and the mill was completed the next season by the administrator of the estate and sold 
Asit would be natural to suppose, a strife between the * upper" and 


Father died soon after 


to 8. A. Potter. 


“ower” mills occurred. 
of long experience, extended patronage and a reputation for honesty. ‘The ‘lower 


mill had its reputation to earn; and their theory of making flour also differed. ‘Phe 
Gillises dressed the face of their stone quite smooth, thus rubbing the grain into a flour 
which had a soft springy feeling; the * lower” mill stones were kept sharp, which cut 
the grain into small particles that could easily be felt when rubbed between the fingers. 


I could never distinguish any difference in the bread made from the flour of either mill,” 


but the Gillises had the better of the contest. 
‘The roller process has superseded all others. Since the timber has been cut away 


from the banks of the creek the supply of water for mill purposes has diminished the 
business activity, and the successful hum of machinery will never again be heard in the 
ralley of Stratton’s creek, unless the power is created by steam or some other power 


than water. ; ; : 

Aunt Orpha was an only daughter and the pet of the family. She was alfcctionate, 
kind and respectful to everyone, always sympathizing with them in trouble and ready 
tohelp. I have often heard my mother say that when she had gone to the extent of 
ability, Orpha was sure to come tn, She always new what to do and 
would soon forget her own trouble. You would 
scarcely expect to find a coquette in one so kind hearted, nor was she according to the 
general acceptation of the term; yet she was quite up to the coquette of the present day, 
The hay knife episode, as related by Uncle lon, was undoubtedly one of her flirtations, 
weed I will relate another that was no more successful to the suitor. A small, pompous 
young man of unknown antecedents and doubtful sl soca whose name was Gale, 
came to work for father. He soon became smitten with aunt's charms and asked her 
to keep company with him. He had planned for this by coming in late to supper and 
and at the time of the request, aunt was picking roasted potatoes ons of the hot ashes, 
She without saying a word hurled a hot one at him, which struck him square in the face 
and as it struck it flew to atoms covering his face and whiskers with the hot potato. He 


her strength and 
would do it so cheerfully that mother 


The Gillises owned the “upper” mill and had the advantage , 
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was very angry and in relating the incident to the boys he said; ‘*I would not have 
cared if she hadn't thrown that danged hot pertate at me.’ Mr. Gale made no further 
advances, and we afterwards learned that he had a wife and children in Massachusetts, 
The verdict was that his impertinence received proper treatment, She afterwards 
married James Truesdale and no man ever had a more devoted wife. After his death 
she married Elijah Bond, but ina few years was again left awidow. She died at the 
ave of 91 years, esteemed and respected by everyone. Uncle lon Parker often told 
me that she was more like my father in disposition and temperament, than any other 


member of the family. 
Uncle James Truesdale and my father were ‘‘agents for the underground rail- 
road,"" and uncle was once mubbed and nearly killed by citizens of Canfield for his 
In another part of our family history it is stated that Grand- 
good, Christian people, influential in) church 
1 knowledge I can indorse all that has 


abolition proclivities. 
father and Grandmother Parker were 


work and other society matters. From persona 
add some interesting facts to the history. My 


been said, and with pleasure and pride 

grandfather was always just, but at times a little quick tempered. He did not 

exhaust the supply, and there is still some of it remaining in the family. Many atime 

did he raise his cane, over my provoking head, but never once did he strike,. My 

neglect of duty and mischievous tricks would try his patience almost beyond endur- 
father, and the feeling that I was left in 


ance, but his affection for the memory of my 
his care, influenced him to be more patient with me than I deserved. He had willed 


all his property to father in consideration of having a home provided for himself and 
grandmother during their lives. Death prevented father from earrying out the con- 
tract, but grandfather's sense of right induced him to make a second will, leaving his 
and her four children. The remaining three or four years of his 
and support, and it is no wonder that with such an 
ver been convicted of crime or reduced to 
xploits. So intent was he to do 


property to mother 
life were devoted to our protection 
example not one of his descendants has e 
poverty, I love to sound his praise and relate his ex 
us that he often went beyond his strength, I can relate many 

yent, but one will suffice. We had but one horse — 


aten 
Pete by name—and, rather than hire another, grandfather attempted to plow the 
orchard with him alone. My barn stands near where the center of the orchard was; 
it was long since cut away Pete was contrary, and grandfather too feeble to bring 
him to time, so I was put up on to his back, and with a good long apple tree sprout 
suceceded in making him work. Long before night we all were eeAy ba gts, al 
grandfather was so completely exhausted that he could not stand without something 
on his trusty thornbush cane, which was probably a foot 

Three days of such work 

I think it was the last hard 


something to help 
incidents to corroborate this st 


to support him, so leaning 
- than those now in use, he hobbled to the house. 


finished the plowing, and nearly finished grandfather. 
labor he performed, for he died in July of the same year. 
I have no vivid recollections of my Grandmother Parker, In her old age she had 
fallen and injured her hip, from which she never recovered, a was thereby mostly 
ath she lived with Uncle Elon. As far 


confined to her room. After grandfather's dex 
as we have any knowledge, gt 1s the most renowned hunter in the family. 


andfather wé 
I should feel that I had not done justice 


longet 


to his memory if I did not record some of his 
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exploits, and 1 can speak from personal knowledge, having accompanied him on many 
of his hunting excursions. Ile did not hunt foxes with dogs and gun, as is done at 
the present day, but caught them in traps, using scraps of freshly tried lard or tallow 

he revenue frou the sale of fox skins supplied him with ammunition and 
w sly fox which came near outwitting him. We went out one 
and found one of them missing. We followed the trail 
found the trap fast on a little stub. The only chance 
ch he did by gnawing it off, and 
Several years after grandfather 


for bait. 
tobacco, | recollect on 
morning to examine the traps 
when we 
was by amputating his leg, whi 
here he made his escape. 
During this time he had been more than a match for 
often springing the traps and eating the but. We knew him 
but he was at last outwitted, One trap was set and baited 
re set around this one inacirele, but without bait. This 
vame was too new for the fox to understand, and early one morning not long after I 
saw grandfather slowly coming in from the dircetion of the traps excited and happy 
but very tired, I ran to meet him, and found he had the three-legged fox on his 
Grandfather was never tired of telling this story, and if they tell fox stories in 
there. Squirrels were abundant in those days. Often we 
vith the gun that he had carried in the Revolutionary war 
wging all the He was a fisherman 


for two miles or more, 
the fox had to escape 
there wasa trail of blood w 
caught the same fox again. 
grandfather's cunning, 
by his tracks in the snow, 
as usual, while others we 


back. 
Heaven, he is still ,telling it 
would go to the woods, and \ 


he would not be long in b 
noted bee hunter, 


game we wanted. 
and no one could excel him in’ catching 
He would level and mellow a piece of ground, set 
pole, along one edge. A rope from the 
Ile would sprinkle the 


of renown; was also a 
pigeons, which he did with ¢ 
along net, which was attac 
pole led to a screen of bushes twenty ¢ 
mellowed earth with wheat and bait the pigeons for two or three. days. The pigeons 
would become accustomed to the surroundings, and when everything was favorable 

Soon a flock of pigeons would 


grandfather would secrete himself be 
settle; he would pull the rope, and hundreds of pigeons would be imprisoned under 


the net. In this way grandfather furnished material for many a luxurious pigeon pie. 
These birds, which once were 5° numerous that many times their flight darkened the 
sun for hours, have become extinct, and the government has a standing offer fora live 
One of the most vivid impressions of my youthful days is of the sugar 
it contained about forty large, fine maples dotting the valley 

not more than five or six of them are left to remind 
the time is not far distant when all will be 
these trees were all-—-or nearly all—destroyed 
r near by was sure to claim one for its 


inet. 
hed to a spring 
yy thirty feet away. 


hind the screen, 


specimen, 
‘amp. At that time 
along the brook to my north line; 
us of their usefulness, and, like myself, 
It is a singular circumstance that 


gone, 
by lightning. lvery heavy thunder showe 
victim. ; 
The old log house stood on the brow of the hill, pverlooking the valley. In early 
and her fear during a storm was so great 


at our house, 
Henry MckKinney—one of father's appren 


g one of the worst of these storms, and seeing 


how frightened Jane was, he stepped up to her and putting his arms around her, said 
= : = x syye ’ 
don’t like thunder.” He seemed so willing to protect her 


“Steady, Lord, my wife i : 
nted to become Mrs. Mckinney. Grandfather took pride in 


that she afterwards conse 


times Jane McLaughlin lived 
that she would lose all control of herself. 


tices—happened to be in the house durin 







See 


MRS, HARRIET BYRON JONES PARKER. 
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yen a little more sugar from his trees than anyone else did from the same numl 
i. ae = bus attentive | was I was unusually so about noo Sine 

. andfather would never allow me, = 
then he became liberal. 
in large kettles hung 
athered in buckets suspe 


to business, 
nor anyone else, to taste his sugar notil 


{’ 5 i 
Phis was before the day of sap pan 

: si ans 
over at fire which was made baleen 
nded on a wooden hook, which 


after it was weighed; 
and the boiling was done 


two green logs. ‘The sap wits & 

Was c ectE sy A i 
as connected to a sap yoke; this yoke was fitted to the neck and shoulders, and f 
a rom 


ona end suspended the hook which carried the bucket. ‘Chis, with many other ¢ 

hier of that day, has passed out of existence, and probably out of the el nee 
- eli of the present generation. It is an old saying that blood tells, and I ‘ <i 
velieve in the theory of ‘inherited tendencies.” We prefer to aatiteone id a ully 
cess, and no man ever became V essful in life without having the rhe san? 
The young man who has his letters of introduction rite p 
is a long way al rsed 
ling in Western Pe 


port tot 
ye old settlers had an ax, seythe or som 
some 


and had been in use for more than half 
« al 


ery suce 


success within himself. 
by a respectable ancestry, 

I was surprised when trave 
who had known my father, and it was @ pass 
Nearly every one of tl 
as made by father, 
“Tf you are 
s, and T can truthfully say that I have never 


vy upin the atmosphere of a large family 
a business in which there wae 
family, never less than’ 


sead in the start of the one not so fortunat 
. ate, 

nnsylvania to find so many people 
heir favor to know that T was a 
as i 


son of Linus Parker. 
other edge tool which: w 
century. Tt was often said to me, 
his stimulated my elfort 
My father grey 
hoosing 


as good aman as your father was. you 


will succeed.” 
intentionally wronged an 
and to this faet I ascribe, 
It did grow, 
ntly double that 
isiness. He was par 
Nearly all of the 
f wild oats to sow before 
and I found more fun with going out with the boys 
r; and was I in this unlike other sa) 
evil tendencies that so often follow Sieh 
and was tuneful to a much 


yone, 
to some extent, his ¢ 
and thus drew tovether a large 
pumber when he found it necessary to the 
ticularly fortunate in selecting young 
m became influential citizens, Lo Se 
they reached that point, 


room for growth. 
ten persons, and freque 
successful operation of his bt 
men of ability and good habits. 
some of them had a large amount © 
With this class my inclinations 


than when I was attending chu 
should have escé 


ran, 
rch with fathe 
rped the 
all religious work, 
t should be his daughter Hannah, whom 
yorister in the old meeting-house that 
road, pitching the tune with a pitchpipe, and later with 
tured himself. He was peculiarly gifted in prayer; a 
ath school teacher, and was one of the charter members of ion 
ye 175 acres of land donated by Mrs. Kinsman’ to the 
f the sawed lumber for the new meetiny- 
the society is that which is now owned by 


The wonder is that I 
Father was influential in 
of his children, unle 
He was a cl 


a course, 
larger degree than any 
T have been told was quite 
stood in the grove on the State 
a tuning-fork which he manufac 


ss i 


musical. 


very successful Sabb 
C. and P. church, He pought tl 
C. and P, society; also furnished most © 
house, ‘Phe land which was donated to 
John S. and Fred Allen and Sylvester and John Gillis. 
was the third dang sarah ([Lyde) Jones, of Hartford 


hter of Elam and 5 
Ohio. Early in life she was taught to knit, sew and mend. She became so expert 
that but few could excel her in this line of work. 


As long as she remained at home 
her work was to knit, darn and patch for the family, helping, her father in the field 
hile her sisters did the housework, 


My mother 


At the age of fifteen she came to 


when needed, w 
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Kinsman and attended a school that was taught by Miss Irene Ilickcox, in the dwelling- 


house of John Andrews, [sq., boarding in what at that time was known as the Kins- 
It stood on the Greenville road, about half-way between the 

It was during her schoo] 

She taught a tern) of 


man boarding house. 

Kinsman National Bank and the residence of G, W. Birrell. 
days in Kinsman that she became acquainted with father, 
school in Vernon, one mile east and one south from the center, on the Kinsman and 
Orangeville road, At the age of seventeen she married, and immediately began 
keeping house in a log building which stood a few fect north of where Uncle Benjamin 
afterwards. built a houge for himself, and which is now occupied by William Lillie, 
In this house sister Sarah and I were born, but soon after my birth we moved into the 
house with grandfather and grandmother, where we lived until this house was built. 
The four years spent in the log house were the most unhappy years of her married 
life, and had it not been for father's love and affectionate care, coupled with the de- 
voted helpfulness which Aunt Orpha rendered, I really believe she would have lost her 
mind. The large family my father had around him would almost have discouraged an 
experienced housekeep!r, so it was doubly discouraging to mother, for up to the date of 
her marriage she had never made a loaf of bread, and to add to her discomfiture was 
the fact that Aunt Susan, Uncle Noyes’ wife, who lived just across the road on the: 
an experienced housekeeper. ‘eee * Tt was during these 


bank of the dain yas gl 
by his kindness won mother's gratitude. Some 


days of tribulation that William Webber : 
time after my birth she lost her health and was confined to her bed for, at least, a year, 


Gradually she gained strength and in course of time resumed the responsibilities of 
7 3 . s . : : : 
I well recollect the morning Aunt Abigail Parker called me- inte 


a littlesister ‘ the doctor had brought me," Twas disgusted. 


‘T did not want another sister, I wanted a brother.” Little did I anticipate that this 


six or seven pounds of humanity was to go hand-in-hand with me through life, yet such 
aim of her life has been to ease and cheer our mother's 


has been the case, and the one i ; : mia V6 
In time another sister, [lannah, was born, after which event mother 

For a year at a time she would be confined to her 
Hyde family would assert itself in spite of 


housekeeping, 
mother's bedroom to sce 


declining years. 
never again regained her health. 


bed, but the vitality she inherited from the ld 
disease and drugs, so she would again and again be on her feet, anxious and deter- 
es « BS, > ‘ 


mined to do what she could for het 
anc 


children, for they were all she had to live for, 
] the doctor's visits were a daily occurrence, but 
“hildren was « greater restorative than any medicine the doctor 

ain be at work. It is strange, indeed, that a boy 11 
a sister who was two years older than himself, 


Father's death left her prostrated, 
her anxiety for her 
could give, and she would soon ag 
years old should have no recollection of : ee rr : 
but such is the fact. As Iwasa romping, npoapliii boy Spans most -of the time 
out of doors, she did not enter into ny lege piles eee ee wii and Hiram, 
did, who were congenial spirits, and either by Sanne 2 = ai ae ap together the 
most of the time. Soap-making was eos = brane came during 
sugar-making time. Sisters Hannah and Le ge et a tea two tiie Eons years, 
‘The soapmaker had carelessly left a bucket of ani ie ma a = pantry, and 
the children supposit rup helped themselves, — = : es the mis- 
take and ran to mother, and in bed at or a Nach ai but 
before anyone could reac had swallowed considerable lye, Fortunately 


iy it to be sy 
who was ill 
h Hannah she 
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He called for yinegar and, by forcing it down the 
but her throat contracted in healing, 
The life thus saved 


Dr. Peter Allen was in the house. 
child’s throat, weakened the lye and saved her life, 
SOit was some years before she could swallow like other children, he 

in educational but religious matters. 


developed into one of rare usefulness, not only 
By nature she was 


of our home and the pride of our family. 
came to her in the hour of their trouble with- 


ling that Hannah Parker was one of God's own 
children, and her whole life, though short, was worthy of imitation, She was but 14 
y «© 2 é a i , : 

when I left for California, and the effort she made to secure an education 

{ recollect but little of any importance about 
s death in 1839, Mother was in such poor health 
keep the children together. Le Mira went 
in Hartford, and returned to 
It was not until after 


She was the light 
kind and sympathetic, and no one ever 
out going away comforted and with a fee 


years of age 
‘aused her death before my return. 
either of my sisters until after father’ 
that it seemed almost impossible for her to ; 
to live with Aunt Sarah Gates, mother's eldest sister, a ts 
Kinsman only ashort time before I started on my Palio Ep. ® ; : ; 
my return that I learned that she was one of the best of sisters. | She remained single 
liad reason to be thankful for it, for her kind and atfee- 
among the happiest of her life. No daughter 


and we all, especially mother, 
could better appreciate such kindness. 


tionate care made mother's last: years 


could do more for a mother, and no mother ge not 
I wish to say a little more about the manufacturing and milling interests that have 


. weuleie achinery e« H 
been located in the valley of Stratton’s creek, ‘The busy hum of a set in 
Motion by this stream could be heard 313 days in each gege Ith “a - 5 ae of this 
creek « that it stands on end,” and one could almost think so in time of high water, 

“ Slo , . r¥ re © } . “Ava 
Within a distance of less than two miles there have been nine factories and mills, seven 
. its escape into Pymatuning creek, 


of which used the same water before it made ; : 
All th ities of life from the cradle to the grave were produced in this com- 
d e necessities 


oe its comfort, but it was 4 2cessity 
munity and the outside world was not necessary to Its sipiinss: ' —— ant 
to the outside world, The two grist mills are all that remain © e ort ‘a activity 
and they are fast going to decay. In all probability they avill = xe rebuilt, and 
from tase Chaco Slaw ce ck of existence to all eternity Stratton’s creek may run unmo 
Ime they ¢ . he men who were at the head of these 

lested until its identity is lost in the ocean. le EG, 


: : »j home, where they meet neither toil nor 
Industries have -since gone to their long ; : renee : 
is cole fT atone fale ho vrew up in the shadow of these industries am left to 
ofa f Ss 


1 usefulness. In 1861 I was employed by John Henry 
a ut ss. . 
“the black swamp,” Wood county, O., and while there 
: ad lately returned from California, 
I hecaune uenusinved withseveral gentlemen wie. hae aaa ‘ . nea 
ecame acquainted with several § very wealthy and their California stories im. 
shi FINE. Mt, Pe eet 
ht go there and get rich. This new idea took 
an forthe trip. I returned to Kinsman in 
‘ 
“4 1850, David W Gillis and Sheldon Moore had sailed 
in 150 ; in si i 
and before the new year came in six of us, viz., 
« . . 2 - ' 
ig S. Gillis, Uncle Benjamin's son 
David T. Gillis Joseph Knox, Henry Mathews, John ae - Fas uphmaee orcs , 
Hi a | nake the long journey anc sit eel EE ihe 
iram, and myself were pledged to €: hen I announced my intention. The story 
ve sat cen whe # . : E 
the end. Mother was nearly heartbro ire for it had no 


family together until I was able to. c 
: r would have to run its course, and my argu- 


trouble, and I alone 
tell the story of their success an 
of Wayne, O., to sell pumps in 


Appearances indicated that they were 
Pressed me with the idea that I, too, MS 
entire possession of me and | began to pl 
November, Previous to this, 
around ‘the horn” to California, 


of her struggles to keep the 
aff, . . A ave 
effect in changing my plans; the gold fev 
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so much easier and faster there, and my promise to 


ments that | could make mouey 
I really thought | 


send home money as fast as I made it, did not relieve her anxiety. 
was doing what was best for us all, and to get the money to yo with I sold six acres of 
land to Deacon Allen. In January, 1852, Hiram Parker and Henry Mathews went to 
Cleveland to secure passage from an agent of the California Steamship Company. No 
tickets could be had on which we could gail before March 15th, and as we had decided 
to start February Ist no passage Was engaged, Capt. Jones, an old sea captain, who 
was then residing in Kinsman, gave us letters of introduction to Capt. Brigys of New 
York, who was his brother in-law and a shipping agent, and advised us to do whatever 

We also were in correspondence with a son of Capt. Jones, who 
din New York, and who knowing all the circumstiinces 
t to approval, on the Greyhound, a sailing vessel 
We made a mistake in not accepting his advice, 
rancisco in 93 days, while we were more than 
$2, we started in a.two-horse Wagon 


Briges thought best. 
also was a captain and reside 
had secured tickets for us, 

Which was to go around Cape Horn. 
for the Greyhound made the trip to San F 
200 in getting there. On the 2d of February, l 
for Erie, Pa, the nearest railroad station. Oliver Parker and ‘Thomas Webber went 


with us that far to drive the team home. 

my anticipations. 
ke us all rich and happy, and | eautld ge6 NG cance 
‘ork February 6th, and T suppose a greener lot of 
i@ men ina strange city, with. 


subjec 


| bade my friends good-bye without shed- 
ding a tear, so bright were I thought that 1 should return in less 
than a year with gold enough to ma 
We landed in New ¥ 
Picture to yourself six youl 
o knowledge of where they wanted to go, surrounded 
d and hauled at their baggage determined. to 
rived in New York, We were 
Briggs’ oflice, where we pre 


for sadness. 
boys never arrived there. 
out an acquaintance and with n 
by hackmen and hotel runners, who pulle 
have them go with them, and you will see us as Wwe aT 
fortunate in meeting a gentleman who piloted us to Capt. 
sented our letter of introduction. : ae hel 

The Captain sent us to the Sailor's Home to pass une night, with instructions to call 
Our innocence was Tipe; Capt. Briggs saw that he could reap a 
ceded to do it in a way that was no credit to his integrity, nor a 
lives. I was not surprised when | learned that his sons turned out badly, 
I believe in “jnherited tendencies. ” We took the advice of 
Sierra Nevada, a new steamer that ran to the Isth- 

ng on the map, the long distance around the 
said that we could easily get passage 
about the seareity of wind on 


again in the morning. 

harvest from it and proce 
security to our 
for as I have said before, 
Briggs and secured passage on the 


He pointed out to 
the isthmus route; 


did not say a word 
nor of the kind of vessels we would be 


mus of Panama. 
Horn and the short distance by 
Panama, but he 
tiling vessels, 
Lin him and took the isthmus route. We sailed from 
New York on the 12th day of February at three o'clock p. Me, on the steamer Sierra 
Nevada, We had heard that Americans were often assassinated while crossing the 
isthmus, so we provided ourselves with frearms asa means of protection. We Sita 
bought an Allen revolver, ot six shooter, to earry in ane pocket, Catitorite Baya 
‘alled them ‘* pepper boxes “whieh was a very alee see ae k. he Hist thie we 
three days out it was very rough, espee hile we were in the Gulf stream and I 


jally so W 
ape Yavid VT. Gillis di 3 
Was the only one in our party who escapet David ‘T. Gillis did not come 


] sea sickness. 
on deck until the morning of the sevenll 


on a sailing vessel at 
the Pacifie coast for propelling 5 
compelled to sail in; se We trustec 


1 day—just before landing at Chagres, If a 
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long face and disconsolate look are indicative of sea sickness, he must have been very 
sick indeed. ‘Thirst accompanies the first days at sea and the second night out we sent 
a request to the Commodore for ice water. Ina few minutes the assistant steward came 

We could here the ive jar 


into the steerage where we were with a pitcher of water. 
but he charged ten cents a vlass, which had to be piid in advance 


against the pitcher, 

or no water, There was no ice in the pitcher and the sound was caused by the jar of 
the glass against it. We appointed a committee of two, to enter our complaint to Com- 
modore Wilson in the morning. ‘The Commodore was furious, discharged the culprit 
who had defrauded us and set him ashore when we landed at Chagres. From that time 
on we had ice water brought to us every night. Oursteamer anchored at the mouth of 
the Chayres river February 19th, and we were landed in small boats at Chagres, where 
We were not long in securing passage Up the Chagres river, towards Panama, on a boat 
called San Lorenzo. Blood thirsty looking natives with oranges, bananas, Xc., for sale 
surrounded us, but we thought our judicious display of revolvers kept them from at- 
unlike other small river steamers, very slow, but sate. 
rand were delighted with the tropical climate and 
ble thickets; parrots and mon- 


tacking us. 

The San Lorenzo was not 
We were soon steaming up the rive 
nse growth of vegetation, impenetra 
all lent enchantment to the view, for it was all 


scenery, ‘Ihe imme 
had left a climate where the 


keys in the trees; alligators in the river; 
so new and unexpected to us. Seven days before we z 
thermometer showed ten degrees below zero; here it was 80 above and if a register 
could have been attached to our delight, it would have marked a still greater change, 
At dusk the boat was tied to a tree for the night. 
Since that time I have traveled considerable, but hee ; ; 
pleasure fron: any trip as I did that afternoon on the Chagres river, Penrinity SEG, At 
nand at noon were transferred to barges. They were 
to twenty fect long. Runways on each side of a 
h side, who with poles propelled the 


r have I experiened so much 


daylight we were on our way agai 
a flat bottomed boat, from twelve 
boat furnished room for three or four natives on eac 2 : Wigs 
boat up stream and the rate of speed attained was grenter than bs vat ree vy the little 
1 had learned in New York that it was great sport to shoot alli- 

boasted much of what he would do when we got 


river steamer, David 
Alligators were 


gators in the Chagres river and he 


: é gas - yulnerable place. 
there, would shoot them in the eye or some other vulneré ] 


plenty and he embraced every opportunity to shoot at Rha, on ee re- 
sults. One huge fellow lay on the bank near pe watel ant, “nee 7 has ayenped 
tothe bow of the boat and fired; asthe ‘‘ gator did not mevs ¢ ee was sure he had 

they laughed and talked with both hands 


killed him and asked the boatmen to stop; 
and asked the sed Voxestahh Ugal Samat ales Dee 
and mouth; but let us ashore when we found the’ *‘ gato! had been dead for several 
; 


days. David disappointed, but insisted that he would have killed him if he had not 

ays, as disé C caked Ftime hefaretie 

bans ul i 1 mo scarcely necessary to say that it was a long time before he heard 
“n already dead, 5 SCE ‘ Eis : mare iy. STi Ries 

the] vet f s “ lead gator.” In the morning of the second day on the barges, the boat: 
-1asto he ‘‘dead ge ‘ F 


arked i e sand that there was a lone: 
: sre they marked in th as a long 

es = ie -o ashore, where th “a 
men asked the men to go : s by land to the river again; so leaving one 


bend in the river and a short distance acros : 

er and a sho sc pene A-ernile ; 

cin + pine i ro euiard our DAgeALe, we started across on a trail cut through the 
arove g : » aire » a cyale 

thi k rig eter ibl » for us to lose our way for we could not penetrate the thicket 

ee ae ee found the advance gang clearing away the 


Where no path was cut. On this trail we 
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2anama railroad. ‘Two white men were superintending «a lot 
ith climatic fever in a cloth tent, nearat hand; and a little 


One of the siek men said 


jungle and timber for the 
of natives; two more were sick W 


further on we counted fifteen or twenty newly made graves. 


join the ‘silent throng" in a day or two. We learned that not more 
t of twenty-five ever got away from the isthmus alive; and these 
rs soon to be added, caused my first serious re. 
come a victim to climatic fever before we 


he expected to 

than one white man ou 

newly made graves, coupled with othe 

flections since leaving home. I too might be 
= tS eeuaie Dg spe . 

February 23rd, we arrived at Gorgona, 


got away from Panama. The next morning 
the head of navigation on the Chagres river and had soon contracted to have our bay- 


-anama on mules for twenty cents per pound. We decided to walk 

a rideon a broken down mule; and that night we camped on one 
® <: Mi, are ., . 4 ° abs Sine ES 

the isthmus. Phere were so many natives in sight that we 

revolvers, (for we had not reached the point of calling 


them ‘* pepper boxes") so I was the first one to fire ata mark, which was placed on a 
large tree, and loud was the laugh when no scratch could be found on the tree as the 
John Gillis was sure he could hit the mark, but scored failure 
fired with the same result, Years after we learned that the 
a ball with sufficient force to mar the bark on tree 
nt to sleep with a consciousness that no one would 
In the morning we were on the road 
amped and Panama, we met 


gage carried to 
rather than pay $10 for 
of the highest mountains of 
thought it best to display our 


result of my effort. 
number two; four others 
Allen revolvers would not throw 
twenty feet away; but we then we 
dare molest us after such a display of firearms. 
early and when almost half way between where we had c t 
the ‘Betts party.” They had left home eight or ten d ys in advance of us and like us 
had tickets to the isthmus only. hey had listened to discouraging reports at Pan- 
ama, become disheartened and homesick, and were homeward bound, expecting 
to catch the steamer New York which lay anchored at Chagres when we 
arrived there and was “the same boat they came on, Every effort was 
used to induce us to return with them; two of our party were willing to and others un- 
decided, when my opi! I said no, with a capital N. I had started for 
or die on t 


California and would go there, he road, David first, next Hiram and soon 
all joined with me Here I had serious reflections number two. We made short work 


of a good-bye hand shake and started on a run, soon eaten up with our pack train 
and arriving at Panam at 12 o'clock February 24th, where we learned that no tickets 
could be had on a steamer at any price. We also learned that an office would be opened 
the next morning by Garrison & Co., who would sell tickets on the bark Emily, to San 
Francisco for $150. We interviewed the agent, who old us that the Emily was a 
staunch ship anda good sailer; would be provisioned for ninety days and no effort would 
be spared to make it pleasant for the passengers; and Eat wey expected she would 
make the trip to San Francisco in forty days. We side esos by the prospect and 
early the next morning we were On hand to secure er iy tte Meamas a long line 
of people ahead of us and were among the last to stot eae ats thousands 
of people there awaiting an opportunity to get = a an —— - say money, ex- 
pecting to work their passages others with part — 7 ' - z . way. 

This class would eventually return to the camels ie} vec ong enough to get 
A few had money and were awallits a oe po aly ii so eager were 
t away, Wwe could have sold ‘our tickets fol $200 each. We were not billed 


lion was asked. 


away. 
people to ge 
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, to 
yoms in the second story of a large unoceupied 
The next day after we .had feat y pai 
I recollect it as dilapidate 
The natives were villainous looking and hee seaa apse 
e until we sailed hung heavy on our beaten 
for we learned that the Emily was an hel 
and had put into Panama hoping to sell it to the 
was unable to do; so Garrison & Co,, had char- 
Soon the Ann Smith was char- 


to sai ‘ 
sat = until March 7th, so we found r 

€ ravhere 
res — where we could board ourselves. 
ee foam spin GE ; 
nh and lodgings, we spent in viewlng the city. 
exceedingly filthy. 
Phe balance of the tim 


In the extreme. 
flection ; 


canted plenty of time for re 
Paeilie nl pee jane wes vies 
ery - amship Company, which she 
bate in boar eae passengers to San Francisco. | 
$15; and Sera & — and billed to sail four or live days after our departure, tickets 
that could i b can “4 nls vas followed her. Every old veseel on the Pacific coast 
loaded with hu wha — inka bays was chartered: by Garrison & Co, and over- 
man freight, they knowing full well that they had not provisioned them 

ngers from starvation. Thousands of their victims died 
Pwd and tusk, wile inveaie tor ie tide was puik Panama bay was one vast sea 
sea nad Fal SIIB OE aait sneday to gather oysters, not knowing 
to ere ide came in and were caught by the flood, 
ees a e . ortunate, in getting onto a high rock some 10 or | 
were discovered by some native boatmen, who demanded 10 cents each for 

We did not accept the proposition, and as the water grew higher 
about to close a bargain at 25 cents 


frightened and were 
and set us We learned later 


wathiain 
egies to keep the passe 
and were thr : 

were thrown into the ocean. 


5 rods from shore 
’ 


taking us to shore. 
their price increased, We grew 

caine with a boat ashore free. 
such fellows as we were who had been caught out 
pto our knees. Many Americans were daily in the 
eth of March to come. At the, time appointed 
had been victimized, but it was months 
nt of the swindle. Phat afternoon we ran down 
ral stowaways were put ashore. We felt 
ot have been worse than ours 
ht of land, and it was 90 days 
The sea was as smooth 


apiece when an American 
= he was employed to rescue 
Vhen he reached us the water was U 
xious for the 
saw that we 


just 


city, and we were very an 
nce 
]] exte 
where seve 
condition could n 
id us out of sig 
anillo, Mexico. 


~ went on board and at a gli 
map we had experienced the fu 
ay to the island of Tabova, 
sorry for the poor fellows, but their 
proved to be, The next morning foul 


before w ‘ i 4 

ore we eame in sight of it again at Manz 

as @lise : = . $ * 

glass, and there was not 4@ breath ol wind to ruffle it oF a sail. Occasionally a 
é 


light breeze would spring up te encourage US, but we drifted with the current slowl 
toward the equator. We judged this from the fact that it grew a little atl 
day, Perhaps you know that there are winds near the land which are called Coast 
Winds, while far out to sea are the ‘1 Our captain ran nearly south, hace 


in Yr ae P ° 
: g@ to cateh the trade wind, but, insteac d between the two near the 
quator, where we lay for 13 days. | do not now recollect how high the ther- 


n ; . i ; 
lometer registered, but I do recollect that it was the hottest weather I ever experi- 
ence : ' oe ard Z 

anced, We chafed from head to foot. My skin became dry, hard and cracked. Dr. 


len, a physician furnished by the company, had no remedy for this nor, as we learned 
| often wonder why my face, hands and feet were not perma- 


eks before I could stand, sit or lie down without suffering 
e cracks healed, but | do not believe that 1 ever fully 
this time the ‘! Panama fever” made its appear- 


10] 


-ade winds. 
1, he got becalme 


later. ¢ = 
ater, any other disease. 
ne af ‘ 
ntly affected, for it was we 
In time th 


excruciating pain. 
During 


resniened £ eer - 
covered from their effect. 
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ance on board, and those who were discouraged and homesick were fit subjects | 
ce on board, . subjects, anc 
the frst to die fron it was Iarge, strung ian from Cannectiont, whose name was 
Burnham, In less than 36 hours from the time he was taken sick he was dead NT 
; t s mad, é 
were panic stricken, prayers from every part 


ath was facing us, many 
a few hours before were profusely pro 


were alarmed, de 
n who but 


of the ship were heard and from me 
5 during the voyage, while we were in great danger, these same 
men would humble then e their Maker, only to forget their promises as soon 
as the danger was past. A profane, loud-mouthed infidel, whose name was Plank, was 
the first one to ask God to save his life, So even the most wicked at times look én God 
for protection. The second death on board came soon and five occurred before we vot 
out of that ‘*hot hole,” and in all there were GS beture we reached San Francisco, 

As IT look buck upon those perilous days, it scarcely seems possible that we became 
heedless of our surroundings and to death even, but such was the case, for death lost 
its terrors for us. By degrees we learned that our boat was a slow sailer. The Sm 
Smith came in sight one morning and was not long in overhauling us. She came so 
near that we exchanged ereetings and bade us good-bye as she forged ahead. Long 
before night she left us in the rear out of sight. We were heartsick and wished our- 
Inn Smith, but how little we know of what is for our best good, for 

ag worse evell than our own and her death list was laser 
ed from starvation by a friendly vessel that responded 


fance, Several time 
iselves befor 


selves aboard the, 
the fate of her passengers W 
Ifer passengers were only reseu 
to their signals of distress, and we landed in 
Our medicine chest got empty 
in fact the company had cl 
ater supply ran 
we had bee 
is to draw 


San Francisco weeks in advance of her 
and the sea biscuit mouldy, the supply of 
reated us in everything. Long before 
short and our rations had to be reduced 
n divided into messes of eight. Each 
our rations once each day and divide 
the whole jate cight equal parts, when some one of the men would turn his back to 
and as the captain asked, ‘* Whose is this?” would call 4 name, thus avoiding 
Our rations were dealt or weighed out to the mess captain be 
the stewards, and consisted of one pint of hot coffee, in the morning, boiled pork or 
and sea biscuit, with vinegar, salt and pepper when needed and two 
When we drew full rations the quantity was sufficient, but the quality 
was always poor. Many could not ea ind at first we refused to accept wormy biscuit 
and rice that smelled strong of cat, but lateron we would have been glad of anything, 
even the cat would have been acceptable. We got very anxious to know where we 
ould probably be before we would reach our destination, The 

company had never been made to us, so 


were and how long it W 

daily reports of progress promised us by the 

we inade a demand on the vaptain for this information, and he consented to make a re- 

port the next day at neon, buttold us we would be better off without it. When it came 

wedisbelievedit. We could but think he wes purposely deceiving us to save provisions 

and bitter became the feeling towards him. Ile was called on deck toexplain, He came 

me with fear and trembling, and rightly concluded that a true openers of our condition 

was the best way out for him. He brought out his charts of the acific coast and showed 

usthat we were about 500 miles due west of Acapulco, Mexico, and had covered only 
The forty days in which we had expected to be in San 


rird of our journey. 


passengers. 
vegetables gave out, 
the forty days had expired our W 
Early in the veyase 


one-fourth, 
whose duty it wi 


mess chose a captain, 


the piles 
anything like partiality. 


beef, vegetables 


quarts of water. 
tit, < 


about one-tl 
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EK ane, had expired and our rations reduced one-fourth. Thecaptain submitted two 
Propositions for our consideration. First, that we sail west hoping to catch the trade 
wind, which he had been trying to do ever since we left Panama, Tf we succeeded in this 
and had ordinary success thereafter, we could make San Francisco in thirty or forty days, 
If we chose this course our rations would have to be reduced one-half in everything biit 
rice and pork, of which we had plenty for one hundred days at least; that we appoint a 
man to assist the steward in taking account of provisions and water on board before we 
decided on vither course. Second, that we sail for the most available Mexican port 
Which would consume nearly as much time before getting back to our present eal. 
tion as it would to get to San Francisco. 
The uncertainties were about equal on either route, and we had ample time for 
consideration while the committee was taking stock, The report verified Captain 


Harvey's statement with the exception of the water supply, for some tanks that were 
No blame could be attached to the captain 
’ 


supposed to be full were only partially se. 
as the tanks had not been opened since they were filled at Taboga. A vote was taken 
and by a large majority we were in favor of Submitting to the judgment of the captain, 
accompanied with a request that he would keep us informed as to our surroundings. 
The captain's straightforward way had restored our confidence in him, THe decided to 
stand out to sea for ten days, We had a fair wind the most of the time; deaths were 
nt; we did not miss very much the reduction in rations, and our hopes grew 
more buoyant. Sad, indeed, was our disappointment when we learned that we were 
only seventy miles nearer San Francisco, We had beat against a strong headwind and 
had sailed miles enough to take us half-way to our port if they had been in the right 
he Lmily could not sail close to the wind, and the. ocean current was 
against us. An old sailor let us into the truth o the matter. Our faces grew longer 
day by day, and as our supply of water devreased we began for the first time to despair 
of ever seeing land again. A kind Providence came to our relief by sending us a 
heavy shower of rain, the first since we came aboard. At the time it began the sails 
were hanginy limp and not a wave rufiled the sea; the sky was cloudless, when all at 
once it began raining as hard as itcould pour, A small black cloud, apparently not 
larger than the vessel itself, hung over Us; it was but the work of a moment to attach 
the hose to the scuttles and turn the water which fell upon the deck into the tanks. 
invalids and tobacco chewers had by 


morning, but the 
ared the deck with spittle. As we-could not 
into the tanks. The shower 


less freque 


direction, 


The deck was washed every 
this tine—2 or 3 r. w.—literally sme 
afford to lose a drop of water, filth and all was turned 
lasted for more than an hour, cloud disappeared as suddenly.as it came, but 
had left us several tanks full of water. Every man who had a bottle, cup, pan, or 
_ had it full, and no rations of water were necessary for 
Tam confident we should have perished. The 
fluttered. ‘he second ten days’ 


and the 


anything that would hold water 
Withort this shower 
n days the sails never 
report showed we had lost thirteen of the seventy miles we had gained during the first 
ten days, and we were fully one hundred miles further away from shore. It was at 
fot : i 4 ope Soe _ 

this point that the captain informed us that he had now no hope of reaching San 
Francisco with what provisions We had, and would make sail for the most available 

We were between the route 


port, which port depended on which w 


several days. 
wind again failed, and for seve 


ay the wind blew. 
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one taken by sailing vessels, consequently could not 
ted Captain Harvey more implicitly than ever, but 
. ’ 
and occasionally a small allowance of flour, and 
ce 


taken by the steamers and the 
We trus 
pork, 
ower had begun to work in the tanks. After the 


expect reliel from cither, 
we had nothing to eat but rice, 


the water we caught during the sh 


anks they had carelessly been left open so that rats’ 


ould not get out they had died there, There were 
armong the coals in the hold, so the water we 
ith decomposed rats until it became 


water had been used out of the t 
had gotten into them, and as they ¢ 
thousands of rats on board burrowing 
for cooking was filled w 
the water was strained before using, but the fact 


were compelled to use 
nearly us white as milk. 
could not be disguised that 


and SO great was our hunger we relished ibs 
d that it would take us fifteen days lo reach a port SO ONE 
xs Ze 


ayy : 5 

The captain estimate 

water on board was issued each day for five days. We were sull fifteen 
lished and all given to the mess instead of 


Of course 
we were consuming dead rats, We called it ‘*rat soup,’ 
s ’ 


fifteenth of the 
days from port, 
using a part for cooking, 
Rice was dealt out without 
contained increased our thirst. 
sions, su rice was our only food, 
running from daylight until dark. 


so water was again dimit 
as had been done betore, which gave us one quart each 


stint and we abandoned the use of pork, as the salt it 
What little flour was left was saved for extreme ovca- 
and we ground it in a coffee mill, which was kept 
wy flour, we dampened with salt water 


and baked it on a vriddle, as Our mothers baked buckwheat cakes, The rice was not 
cooked, simply crusted enough to hold together if we ate it while it was hot. Thus we 
lived for thirteen days, eight of whieh just before we landed we had but one-half pint 
of water each per day. The sick list grew rapidly. A lady with three children sut- 
fered the most, for the children were too young to understand why they could not have 
all the water they wanted, and eried from morning until night, which only tended to 
inerease their thirst... Mr Knox had been seasick all the way and could neither eat nor 
drink but little, se he and one two others divided their ration of water with the 
children, while death stared us 10 Self-preservation became the object of 


had dwindled to a ve 
Sixty men were a 


ported but twe qui 
and the old ship was tearing through the water more 


rm: Bored toward shore. At daylight everybody who could vet 
land; none in sight. ‘he captain was on deck with his 

for the course of the boat had been changed 
rthat his chart of the coast was an old 


This meal, « 


or 
the face. 
ry small point, and we were not certain that 


ided to the sick list, and the day before we 


our lives; hope 
rts of water per person left. During the 


we had ground for any. 
made land the steward re 
night a strong wind sprang up 
rapidly than before, 
there was on deck looking for 
d undecided what vo do, 
We learned late 


glass and seeme 
mate to launch a rowboat; six sailors and 


several times since daylight. 
Svon he ordered the 


and pulled away from the ship. 
fow at the time, which wits soon dispelled by the sun, and land 


wen: Ys cg ve from desperation to a certainty of relief was instantane- 
he sick became strong and the strong weak, while all shed tears of delight. 
we saw the boat retnrning, and as she drew near, the mate 

and drank from it. All restraint was cast aside and every- 
he sailors reported a good harbor and 


his ability. 
an hour we hal cast anchor in the little harbor 


one and incorrect. 
the mate got into il 

‘Phere was a dense 
The chan 
ous, 
It was not long before 
held a bueket to his mouth 
one cheered to the extent of 
plenty of water, and in less than 
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boat was launched and all that wished were set on shor 
shore. 


A few hours before any of us would willingly have paid $1.00 per pint for wi 
und now when it was free and plenty we did not touch it, for the land weakest 
he steward was first ashore and soon returned with the rs ee 
ad. ‘Che supply of water came from a well Sead ni 
not more than thirty feet from the shore, and I could never understand wl deen 
water should be fresh and not galt, for it was dug in a loose, gravel bank H = 
heads were thrown overboard, towed ashore, filled, returned, hoisted on Sasaea ea 
dall day, and as no provisions ebehiliies 


emptied into the tanks. ‘This process continue 
obtained here, Capt. Harvey notified us that he would be obliged to run up tos 
San 


Blas, which was 180 miles up the cvast, where provisions could be secured, He said 
the trip could be made in three or four days, and we should have all the water, ric aa 
pork we wanted, All were satisfied and willing to sail except one man abs ar ts 
would not trust his life in, and before night he had fined! a mt 


on that old tub aga 
with two mules and was on his way to Mazatlan, where 
and we never saw nor heard from him again. he Kinsman boys all went ashore i 
search of food, but found nothing but tomatoes | cea ti 


and onions, and these in small quantity 

We stripped the market and held our supply for future use, Cooked together rhs 
ji ey 

dish and the : 


of Manzanillo, ‘The long 


quenched our thirst. 
that no provisions were to be h 


coast steamers often touched 


other passengers were permitted to inhale the odor but 
envy as long as our supplies held out 
After getting a corner on tomatoes and onions, we we 
tered the house of an old Mexican lady: jt was hardly more than a shed thatched with 
aves—and our interrogations amounted to nothing until a large rooster 

n a bright idea flashed intou my mind and I became purchas- 
and a display of exsh 1 soon negotiated with her for 
ig many tortillas as were necessary to round out the 
a moment for the old lady to dress the 
ast is in preparation I will 


made a palutable 
not to taste the stew, so Wwe 
which was for several days. 


were objects of 


straw or palm le 
walked into the house, whe 
ing agent for the party. By signs 
the rooster and a pot of soup, with ¢ 
feast, fur 75 cents. It was but th 
fowl and put him in a pot over a hot fire, 
tell you how the tortillas were made. 

rolled out very thin—much thinne 
pin—and couked on a piece of very hot. sheet iron or a flat stone 
ey must be turned instantly and taken off, and so expert was this 
ast ag six Aungry men could eat them, The ee 


time to cook. 
what se 


e work of 
and while the fe 
First, corn was soaked until it was perfectly 
rthan pie crust, the old lady used 


soft, when it was 
a bottle fora rolling 
No prevent burning th 


old lady that she baked them as f 
at and took but a short 


n soup. IT never knew 
y that no man need be ashamed to hold up such a soup-making 
The pot was placed in the center of the she 
kenshad been well cooked and the meat slipped 
off the bones and down our throats rapidly. Astonishment and perspiration appeared 
on the old lady’s face at the rapidity with which provisions were disappearing, but 
she did not fly the contract. 50 it was not long before chicken and soup had all disap- 
peared, and the tortillas nearly So. Other passengers had gathered around with long- 
ing eyes and appetites, but we were 5° hard-hearted we did not offer to divide. After 
we had left the table a man who belonged to our mess on shipboard asked for the bones 

r pot of quite eatable soup was prodaced, 


and by giving the old lady 25 cents anothe 


Face VR anata j 
When it was done, I motioned 


was young and f 
isoning Was used more than Chili 


to fill the pot witl 


pepper, but I de knov 
mother to his wife as an example. 


and we gathered around it. ‘The chic 
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Before leaving, to show the old lady that we appreciated her kindness, | pointed to our 
rounded-out proportions. She in return smiled and pointed to her 74 cents to show . 
that she, too, was satisfied. I do not believe that any party ever vot up from a nm. 
nu matter what its cost may have been, better satisfied than we did from ours that hail 
cost us twelve and one-half cents each, ‘s 
That evening we sailed for San Blas expecting to make the trip in three or four 

re, with nearly the same experience as before. ‘lhe 
supply of water for four days had to be stretched to cover twelve. This was without ex- 
cuse, for the water cost nothing at Manzanillo; however our worst anxieties were at 
all the time. We landed at San Blas May 28th, having been 
in and had not accomplished more than halt the disbavins 
had a letter ready to mail home as soon as we landed and 
The next morning we 


days, but were twelve getting the 


rest for land was in sight 
eighty-three days on the oce: 
to San Francisco. - David 'T. 


as we expected to be there several days, I was to write later, 


afine city; but instead saw only a promiscuous lot of low 
ind thatched with straw. The inhabitants in an. 
poorly clad and dirty to the extreme of 


went ashore expecting Lo see 


flat, houses, mostly built of bamboo ¢ 
pearance were lazy, villainous and treacherous; 
nastiness. 

In every public place gamblers had layouts ready for victims and they caught a few 
' undecided as to what it was best to do; for 


of our boys. Many were discouraged and 
we did not like to trust ourselves again to a perilous ocean voyage on the bark Emily 
5 


and to remain at San Blas was equally hazardous, On the morning of June Ist, Capt 
en unable to secure provisions to complete the 


ed to us that he had be 
would advance any on his vessel and cargo of 


money and no one 
his announcement struck terror to the hearts of all 
“> « 


e money laid aside for emergencies, 
among those few; plans were matured to charter 


could be found—and we hoped to vet some- 
consequently great was our sur- 


Harvey announce 
journey; he had no 
coal unless it remained in 
but the few who had a litt! 
David I’., Hiram and inyself were 
|—provided one 
thing from Capt. Harvey, pnt hardly expected that; 
dus fifteen dollars each to release him, It is needless to say the 

d with the proviso that we were to remain on shipboard until 
he brig Condor, engaged in the hoy trade between San Blas 
rt that morning and from an English merchant we 
learned tha rs on the coast, frequently making the trip 
to San Francisco in less than thirty day's, and that possibly she might be chartered, 
Here was our opportunity and before night the captain had agreed to carry fifty pas- 
$3, 000, with necessary water and provisions for. sixty days 

id fifty-five dollars and a revolver Which 


port. 


some smal] coasting vesse 


prise when he otfere 
proposition was accepte 
otherwise provided for. 


and San Francisco, came into po 
t she was one of the fastest saile 


senvers to San Francisco for > 
included. An account of stock showed that I hi 

T sold——as did all of the party. I received seven dollars for that, which after deducting 
my fare—sixty dollars—left me balance of two dollars for future necessities. David 
‘T. had ten dollars, five of which he gave to John; Hiram had five- dollars; Mathews, 
Knox and John did not have more than ten or fifteen dollars each, therefore were 
obliged to remain. With heroic intentions and tears, they urged us to goon, for if they 
had to die it was no reason why we should. One hundred and seventy men left on the 
bark Emily, sixty had already died—eight others ee : The English merchant hada 
cheese that was branded ‘‘Geo. Hezlep, Gustavus, Q." It was like meeting an old friend 


dligd 
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and I resolved to take it with me when we sailed; but alas! two dollars would not pay 
for a twenty-five pound cheese at fifty cents per pound, and I could not buy it, After 
selling our pistols some of the passengers held an indignation meeting to prohibit the 
further sale of firearms, believing it to be a scheme of the natives to first disarm and‘ 
then rob, or murder the whole party. I explained that so far as my pistol was con- 

*and would not kill a louse; that 


cerned it was as harmless as any other ‘* pepper box 
there was no cause for alarm from the natives for they were objects of charity, rather 


than fear, Our experience on the bark Emily had taught us to be cautious; so an 
“ironclad contract” was drawn up and signed by the captain of the Condor and our 
committee, which enumerated the quantity and quality of all supplies. A cask of 
water was to be placed on deck, where all could drink without stint; our committee 
Was to examine and see that a full supply for sixty days went aboard; and last but not 
least, the steward whose duty it was to issue rations should be chosen from among the 
passengers, ‘The contract was apparently complied with and we sailed June dth, hav- 
ing spent seven days at San Blas—and with tears in our eyes, but with bright hopes in 
our hearts, we bade the boys we had to leave behind good-bye, never expecting to see 
them again, Not many days after another vessel, unfortunate like ourselves, put into. 
San Blas short of supplies. hose who could followed our example and chartered a 
coast sailer. Capt. Ilarvey intent on doing all he could for the men, arranged to put 
all his passengers aboard this vessel, which sailed in a short time. Ilenry Mathews 
told me that the suffering on the old emily was nothing in comparison to what they 
suffered on this boat; yet they were not more than fifteen days later in landing at San 
Francisco than we were. Years after I learned that the old Emily still lay in the har- 
bor at San Blas; the sailors deserted and the capiain being unable his eeniea her had 
left. Contrary to the old adage that ill gotten eee takes wing, Garrison & Co. be- 
came millionaires; they should have been hung. Tor several days everything seemed 

Condor proved to be a speedy boat; our hearts 


were light with bright anticipations of soon ending our ‘seid, Our captain Was a 
BS peen moawete and when not under excitement, could in broken English make himself 
he erew were Americans and foreigners and could all speak English 
» a ‘ yryee r , eyecare: 

fluently—they were mostly from the bark Emily. nee cgi " asa Wary Dadatonate 
man and the most bigoted Catholic I ever saw, so trou ale pa ad us like a whirl- 
One barrel of sea biscuit had been burned toa apace = aad some one in- 
judiciously threw a piece of one into the seit; the peeany a “ Feprinasded him; 
mistaking the man's explanation for a denial that any ie — a overboard he 
became frantic with rage, and gave orders to have a Beane on ne - a he with two 
sailors got into it and pulled back in the wake of the vese7 in seed ‘ — After 
a long time they came back empty-handec and the patel es» ies s fe ed to his 
frenzy, he ran to his cabin and almost instantly agen eek : ies ~ oan he 
dashed to atoms on the deck before our a a , fh 7 i oa ; 5 _ sie ete bei 
Well that a vessel at sea without a quadrant, 1s cn ‘ihe. a vendee a " erie 
rudder, The captain, determined on reveng®, hae it aaa a st ines cae 
cracker overboard to be put in irons; when as quick “ ee ons se Bs , ) ns ashed 
insight, though probably not one was loaded. A a ip mised a aie ase to 

§ that to execute that order meant death to 


eae > ain 
the front and calmly informed the captain, 


favorable, we had fair winds and the 
understood, 


wind, 
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me SS Us WOT. 
him; so he cou i 5 i i 
= ntermanded it and sneaking below did not a : in f 
f appec ‘ : : 
S ppear again for twenty-four 


hours, 

; Fortunately one of the passengers had a quadrant, which he loaned to the 
tain. Gracious treatment was extended for a few days, but all could see that “a eke 
was in store forus. In two or three days an order was issued that all Grea tet 
turned over to the captain for sgafe-keeping, but it is needless to say the ord - se ~ 
complied with, nor could it be enforced by threats that he would have us eileen fe 

: sted for 


mutiny when we got to port. 
Mutual hatred now existed, with fear on both sides. Bibles were often 1 
eps ae often rea 

deck, and our Scotch deacon preached to us every Sabbath, which exaspe sal oe 

. . . : : xasperaclec 7 

Catholie captain so much that he issued an order that Bibles should no longer | a 

tes than ever ‘ er be read 

Bibles than evel appeared, which made him so furiwu 

: s 


The next day more 

ds that on first man who brought a Bible on deck should be 
Again the Sevtch deacon stepped to the front with rinses 
He told the captain that we had cael 


on deck. 
that he loudly proclaime 
strung up to the yard arm. 
mination in voice and eye and | 
is long as possible, 


pistol in hand. 
and if he valued his life he would reeall that ord 
‘ rder; 


his insolence ¢ 
also, if he exhibited any more of his insolence to us, we would hang him to the vard- ‘ 
arm or cast him overboard, ‘Three cheers satiscied the captain that the Scotch Piel 
threat had struck a responsive chord and would be enforced. No further feet Corer ; 
experienced; lesson was necessary and had been given; his experience had been ehh 
his mistake had been in supposing Americans would submit to the cat 
is too quick for his judgment. At-any sions “fn 


Mexicans, and 

treatment, and in make-up his wrath wa 

he bottom of the ocean, if he could have done it without end 
sndan- 


would have sent us to t 

and his course made our Scotch deacon ourhero, We had escaped 

ration and by the yard arm, only to be devoured by i 
Whe Condor had been used to carry hogs A 

an Blas to San Francisco, and thereby had a 

aybacks Lever saw. I had discovered them oe 

supposing that Iwas the only one 


gering his own life, 
death by Panama fever, by star 
pestiferous insect called a gray back, 

Mexicans—synonymous terms--from 5 
come a home for the largest breed of gr 


my person soon after sailing, but said nothing, 
afilicted, It was not long, however, before I learned that every man on board was i 
* as in 


the same condition. A taste of fresh, Yankee blood was so much superior to what 
they had been accustomed to that it made them ravenous. ‘The grayback is a prolif y 
’ and in his new surroundings he multiplied so rapidly that something had ~ 
deareer, A war of extermination was declared anda resolution 
board must pick and kill every louse he found on his person 

inted—we appointed a committee ar 


A committee Was appol 
and it was a ludicrous scene 
. 


as thoroughly done; 
an open hatehway, where the light was bright 
ght- 


igers were covered with blood. One poor 
side of his coat was literally alive. ‘The 
collar as a pleasure resort or park ee 
tion and fresh air, He was brought before the eoniihitiee 
ne did by saying he was so near-sighted he could not eh) 
and after that we took turns in picking his 
eeded the death rate, and I believe fe 


“varmint,’ 
be done to check his wil 
passed that every man on 
or his clothes every day. 

hing-—to see that th 
n men seated 
lice until thejr fir 
Jothes and the out 
apart his 


everyt e work W 
that of ten or fiftee around 
est, picking and killing 
fellow did not pick his c 
seemed to h 
ated for recrea 
which ! 
on was satisfactory, 
{torts the increase eXc 


‘yvarmints” ave set 
they congreg: 
and asked to explain, 
The explanati 
With all oure 


a louse. 
clothes. 


or 
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one we killed ten came in its place. David T. had brought a large, nice, buffalo robe 
from home, and by many it was believed that this robe was their breeding place. The 
David asked thatan examination 


committee decided that the robe must go overboard. 
be made first, which developed the fact that the robe was the only thing on board that 


was not infected with lice. 
It was months after landing before we saw the last of the blood thirsty villains 
“a: . . ° » . ’ 
for boiling our clothes did not kill the nits. ‘Time hung so heayily on our hands that 
this elephantine louse was really a blessing in disguise, for it occupied our time and 
besides, it brought out many witty 


diverted our attention from more serious trouble; 
Even the captain smiled complacently when he occasionally 


ty, no doubt enjoying our discomfiture, One dark, stormy 
es on asmall island. We were standing out 
to sea under full sail, and only the wateh was on deck, when we were alarmed by the 
ery of ‘ Land ahead.” The captain rushed on deck and attempted to give a command 
but was too excited to be understood. Joe, a Swedish sailor who had been with us on 
the bark Awei/y, took in the situation, and immediately gave the order to ‘ Bout ship.” 

the ship around far enough to have the wind 


aie man at the wheel did not swing 
as soon in her old position rushing onto 


sateh the sails on the other side, so the ship w 
in despair, ‘‘ My God! it is a misstay," but in the 


the rocks. Joe’s voice sang out i 
This time the ship stayed, and as 


same breath gave a second command to bout ship. 
sman said he could have thrown his hat onto the island 


she swung around the helm 
The moment the alarm was given I went on deck, but kept well out of the way of the 
By the headlight I could see the island as its rocky shore towered above us, 
1 that we could escape destruction, but it was ordered 
supply of provisions ran short, so as soon as possible 
A steer and one barrel of sea biscuit was all that 


and amusing remarks. 
looked down the hatchwé 
night we came near being dashed to pice 


' 


sailors, 
and it did not seem possible 
About this time our 
dro in distress. 
yptain reported—so we made for Santa Barbara. From 
which we hailed a sailing vessel. We were always 


in distress; had spent the most of the time for two wecks sailing into and out of port, 
but at last we reached San Francisco, where we filled up on hash, ete., and the wonder 
did not kill ourselves with eating, for it was the first time in two hundred 
days that we had not eaten all that was before us. The same evening we took passage 
umer for Stockton, where we arrived the next morning at daybreak. 

25, 50 cents of which soon went for food, 


isco I had $1.26 
enough to secure their tickets on the Stockton boat 


e 
money enough in the party to buy three tickets, so I applied to the 
issage, and he agreed to carry me if I would help 
pup the bay was delightful. Dark came on 


before we entered the Sacramento river. We steanred his the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin rivers, arriving at Stoekton at ay beens = rs i ou) Hiram went uptown, 
where they found D. W. Gillis and Ee ee ee aead at ule Negeri, to assist in 
unloading the boat. All knew that I was a green hi n from the States,” and it was 
fun for them to load t to my back, but I took my regular turn 


he heaviest packages on 
with the old hands until the last bag was on the wharf. 
I had had no break 


otherwise. 
we ran into San Pe 
could be obtained—so the cé 
there we went to Santa Cruz, after 


is that we 


on a small steé 
When we landed in San Franc 
D, ‘P. Gillis and Hiram each had 
but there was not 
captain for a chance to work my pé : 
unload the cargo at Stockton. The tm 


7 a¢ oy ire Fs 4) . 
fast, consequently was hungry and very tired. The captain 
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ON 


had been uptown while the boat was being unloaded, and when he returned I 
him for something to eat." You here yet!" he replied, ‘ Well, you are oa ee 
Why, I did not expect you would stay a minute after the no gener 
you are too honest for this country; come in and we will vols W es ee 
It was then 10 o'clock a. M.; breakfast had been over bap sm 
hours, but the cook set out a lot of seraps, and I let my appetite loose. rests ke 
me just then was of more account than quality. As I started away From the “te aire 
captain called me back. My feet were so blistered and swollen that I could we : si 
walk, and I presume he noticed it. Ife said, ** Here, Yankee, is a dollar; you tonsa 
I hesitated, for I did not wish to be considered an object of date. 
accept it he threw it at me, saying, ‘‘ You won't - 
before you have been here six months.” It is p “f 
verbial that a Californian would divide his last cent with a needy stranger and re ‘ ite 
best friend of his last dollar if a good opportunity presented itself. I found ie : = 
in town with D. W. Gillis and Charles Mowrey, who were keeping bachelor's oak ue 
did nearly everybody in those days. Db. W. was getting $5.00 per day ina apis sh oe 
ty in the blacksmith department. He had gaat 


and Mowrey was drawing the same pi 
his trade from Uncle Benjamin. In Ohio he had been the most profane man I had 
£ TAC 


ever known, but in California he very seldom, if ever, uttered an oath, In answer t 
: ‘ 5 ‘i answer to 
my inquiry as to what brought about such a change, he said when he first came h 
‘ § hs ere 
he found that C swear so much more wickedly than he could that h 
+ e 


alifornians could 
got ashamed of himself and quit. 
At one time Mowrey W 


as wor 
lwith bad investments, consume 
our luc 


sure enough! 
they never do; 
cook can do for you.” 


have no money.” 
and before I had decided to 


particular how you get your money 


, 


th considerable money; but an unfortunate marriage 
d his property and he died a poor man We 
kin the gold mines that we stayed but three or four day 

day's 


in Stockton. My feet had not recovered from my steamboat experience and were too sore 
for a seventy-five mile walk; but sore feet were no antidote for the gold fever. D. T 
borrowed a few dollars from D. W., which we divided between us; filled our grips ai, 
crackers and cheese, bade the boys good-bye and started out to seek our Fonbustea.. We 


walked twelve miles the first day and learned that crackers and cheese will fill, but do 
i 5 , 
not satisfy hunger; so we we Our bed meant blankets spread upon 


the ground, 

It was late the 2 
teamster noticed my I 
which he offered to let usta 
tains. At every road house he 
he paid our pills, until we learned later 


couplec 
were so anxious to try 


nt to bed hungry. 


fore we were ready to continue our journey, A 
plight and gave us our breakfast at The Twelve Mile House; after 

ke turns riding-——one at a time—until we reached the moun 
insisted on our dining with him and we supposed that 
that it was a custom among road house keepers 


to feed all, whether they had money or but this did not prevent us from feeling 
wrateful to that teamster. After an excrucialing journey of four days, we arrived at 
Montezuma Flat; the objective point of our trip. me were sore, lame, ragged and 
r hopes were bright and,in our imaginations the mountains were filled 
is only waiting for an opportunity to slip into our pockets. Monte. 
camp and the mines were supposed to be very rich, but they could 
ked until water could be obtained. A ditch was being dug for 
be completed for about three months; so we soneluded to 


ext morning be 


not; 


hungry; but ou 
with gold, that wé 
zuma Flat was a new 


not be successfully wor 
it could not 


that purpose, but! 
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. von 

ry. } H 
Db. T. got a situation as second 


make the Flat our headquarters and wait for water. 
soon promoted to first cook and became an expert, s id 
a. “a , SO Si1¢ 


cook in the hotel; but was 

the patrons of the hotel, Hiram gota jobon the new ditchand 1 went to Jamest 

unp on Wood's ereek, to look for work. The creck was dry; the t6 : bing : 
idle men mostly dead broke, and it looked dubious; but I had ot yet site “ ou 
point where T was willing to have the hat passed around for my benefit spre om 
boarding house keeper who would board me and take his pay in cord wei ee wre 
my opportunity; I went to work and soon found I could sell all the wood I cul ot > 
eight to twelve dollars per cord. Miners would not stoop so low as to cut eordin a 
[ had a corner on the wood market. I was so anxious to make money that I 0 a 
take time to toughen my hands by degrees but blistered them so badly ihe ry bai “es 
and became so painful that I had to give up this kind of work; but in the vate oe 
had earned one hundred dollars over and above expenses. I soon found a job gto 
ing a team at seventy-five dollars per month and with this man I had an (exit. 
T had not been with him long before he was taken with émall pox Phe 


Gnd no one to take care 
should take the disease and, too, that there was 
abe as no > P 
t much danger as 


ould not be necessary to stay in the sick room only a few 
vy. ; 
he man got well and f did not take 


mining ¢: 


perience. 
of him, so with every assurance that I would | 
de 


doctor could 
well cared for if I 
I had been vaccinated and it W 
ed to take the chances. 
charge of his livery stable and other business 
but [did not get it nora thane 


moments at a time, I agre 
While he was sick I took 
venty-five dollars per month; 
I was quite overjoyed one evening returni 
from work to find Henry Mathews at my boarding house. We had lant eeer tps 
lost the boys we had left at San Blas; but after a long and dangerous voyaye aie 
landed at San Francisco and Henry had followed us tothe mines, He was thin tee 
and ragged, and the only healthy thing about him was his appetite, which was ee es 
mine; and in that respect we @ Henry profited by my ex- 


a full team at the table. 
and tried to do nothing more than earn his board until he became acclimated 
: : ae ated. 

nt in recounting our 


the disease. 
expecting more than the se 
you even for my extra risk and work. 


ade 


adventures and eating pie ata bakery. W 
ar ones there and oceasionally we went down to “a tl Fz 
see the 


boys at the Flat and assist them in pbuilding air castles; for we fully expected to mal 
e ‘ 2: “e ¢ j . Pe) . ake 
our pile and to return to the States in less than six months. Anticipation was our ens 
pleasure for as yet the reality h cht nothing but disappointment, Tt had ebel 


ad broug 
ously been arranged that Hiram and flenry would cast their lots together; and D, T 
and I would do the same. po, 7. and I bought a claim that turned out to be the Hehe 
one on the flat, When water came we bought mules and carts, to haul our dirt to the 
ditch, which was below our claim. The roads were unusually bad that winter and be 
fore provisions could be brought from below, the stock in the mines was nearly oe 
hausted; prices went had to pay adollar a pound for everything we ate aga 
the hay and grain for as a big item of expense. Many went to the valley: 
so when provisions began to arrive prices declined seventy-five per cent. in one a 
Later I profited by this experience, as we shall see in due time. Before we had 4 
alized anything above expenses our clhim ‘played out,” so we sold our entire outfit 
claim and all, to some ‘new comers” and the next morning I took stage for Ricwkesn. 
he new comers soon fount ‘had been worked out; and greenhorns 


perience 
Our evenings were spe 
talked too, of home and the de 


up until we 
our mules W 


1 that the ‘pay dirt’ 
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as they were, began picking up the soap stone ledge, that we had stripped s i 
there was no gold in it; for experienced miners had learned there was ie a 
This proved to be an exception; it was only a narrow strip ae “> 
was worked out they had taken out as much money as they had put into the cla a 
When I mounted the stage that pleasant morning in July, my feelings n e ‘ 
been akin to those of the fellow who had picked a fight with a better aie oir oan 
and had got the worst of the encounter. Hope had buoyed me through a , mop 
dangerous sea voyage, only to be dashed to pieces by actual contact with bee lye 
I had learned that the average cost of mining gold exceeded the value of the sd ~s 
than one in every hundred succeeded; that one weston thie 


duced, and that not more 
aith I had had in s Iauek” Was all yone an 1 I must reso t 
2 r n sor 


ninety-nine lost. What little f 
if Texpected to succeed; for suececd I must 


to hard work and econom) 

We had owned the richest claim on the flats, were called *‘ the lucky dogs of the 
camp,” and when we suld out it was generally believed we were going sacle ian 
States with a “pile.” We I left ~ ws 
eighteen months before with savings 
with which she was to educate 


stone ledge. 


had studiously concealed the actual facts. 
$375.00, and left a promise to send money to my mother 
my sisters, but as yet no indorsement appeared upo 
that promise, nor was there money in my purse to make one. I was forced to the ite 
as not my forte, So | abandoned without hesitation a Soon 
I had accumulated nothing but disappointment and experience ; 7 
ain should my name appear on a list as a gold digger , 
uy respects the most important ones in my fet 
found it hard work to keep within the limits: of 
coach that morning was Monroe Salisbury, after- 


moderation. 
wards known in the trotting world as “the veteran horseman."” He landed us in 
Stockton in six hours, @ distance of 75 miles, three hours ahead of the competing iis 
T sat on the outside with the driver, and as we flew over the mountains I had all L eouta 
do to keep my position by holding on with both hands. It is probable that in those 
rapid flights over the mountains he acquired his love for fast horses, ; 
After we sold out at Montezuma Flat, LD. T. Gillis went to Murphy's camp, Hiran 
and I did not see them again until after I io 


and Henry went to the Northern mines, 
returned to Ohio. 1. ‘I. soon went to Stockton, where he was needed to take care of 


John Gillis, who was sick and confined to his bed. Knox never fully recovered from 


the effects of the sea voyage. I saw him but two or three times in California, for he 
‘ s _ ‘ , 
irned to Ohio, and fro e he died. Ilenry Mathews re- 


m there went west, wher 
an in 1857, went West, where he married and died. Hiram Parker 
ir Sacramento City, California, married a Miss Wilcox of Burling- 
a runaway team, leaving an only child, Frank, who still ae 
p. T, Gillis located near Stockton, married a Phila- 
wing two sons, who are now living with their father, iota 
Of the six who left Kinsman for California 


clusion that gold-digging W 
ness in which 
pledged mysel 

In relating these even 


have endeavored to be brief, 
he driver of the stage 


f that never ag 
ts—in mé 
but have 


soon rett 
turned to Kinsm 
settled on a ranch ne 
ton, Towa, was killed by 
the ranch where his father settled. 
delphia lady, who died le: 
Gillis died in Sacramento, California. © 

together on February gd, 1852, D. T. Gillis and I alone survive. 
A few days after my arrival in Stockton, I engaged ai work in the harvest field for 
Major Stemmens from Pike cou a man of vast importance in his own estima- 
ig those who believed the world was 


tion, and whose ular hobby W 


nty, Mo., 
partic as in ridiculit 
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. V0 
had crossed the plains and saw it.” ‘The 
to the State Legislature, but they found him out 


before his first term expired and did not re-elect him. Withal, he was a good f 

and the most intelligent Pike county man I ever knew. At that prere one 
of all the ranchers in San Joaquin valley were from Missouri; a clannish . i i rhs 
from hand-to-mouth set, believers in Juck, alway ce Rage Sewer 

but never willing to take hold and turn it up themselves. While I was with the maj 
I learned of a vacant 160 acres of government land that had been overlooked or 
tlers, so I decided to take up this land and sce what I could do farming, I had rhe 
enough to build a small, che and lay ina light stock of grub, aheen J 
ground became wet enough to plow, I had split posts and rails enough to Sites % 
cut the tops of the trees into wood. During the winter, from ican 
1954, I managed to put in fifty acres of barley. I had to run i 1 
st, when I paid all in full, leaving seed and fed 
for another year, [sent mother $100.00, bought a pair of horses and had a little sad 
for incidentals, ‘This year ] improved onthe proverb that © he who by the plow we a 
1old himself or drive,” for | did both. Before time to plow | ee i 
s putin the year before and left it for a volunteer crop Sts 
Talso bought 100 cords of wood and hawled ray 
vn, by it making money enough to ave 
I put in twenty-five acres of barley 
Iwas out at daybreak and 


round. ‘IIe knew it was flat, because he 


major was elected by the Democrats 


s waiting for something to turn up 
, 


ap house, 


ranch, and had 
ber, 1853, to March, 
debt for help and seed until after harve 


thrive, must cither | 
harrowed the fifty acre 
getting two crops for once plowing. 


with what I had cut on my own ground, to Loy 
During the winter of 1854-0, 


vt without hiring a day’s work. 
he remainder of the time before harvest was 


grain went to market in one hundred pound 
made the sacks myself and by so doing 
s, and at about one-half the cost, I Gage 
Bushels are not known in California, as 

On ten acres of measured gented | 
is taller than my head and solid all 


vest my second crop. 


and twenty-five acres of w 
as I could see at night. 


ing grain sacks. All 
drilling by the bale, 
machine-made one 
220, 000 pounds. 


hee 


worked as loug 
occupied in mak 
sacks, I bought the 
I had better sacks than 
vested 4,000 bushels, or 
everything is sold by the hundredweight. 
#50 bushels of wheat. The straw We 
1 of heads I could not find one with less than 113 


harvested 7 

through, and in a double handfu 

is recorded in the archives of the State that 125 bushels have been grown 
Thad acres that would have turned out more ‘tiasi 100 


Iam confident that 

a condition to hold my crops, While my Pike county neighbors 
and three-fourths cents per pound to pay their debts, having 
dit until the next year's crop should be Radiat 
wagon and had nothing for them or myself -" _ 
rather than remain idle I began hauling my grain 
-fourth cents Was all I could get for it in Murphy's 
leness at home. My experience with high prices 
ime thing might occur again. I decided be 
ebruary, if I could not get five cents 
I happened to be at 


grains, and it 
on one acre. 
bushels each. 
were obliged to sell at one 
nothing left to live on excep 
T now owned four horses and a 
1 seeding time, S° 
Two and one 
is better than i¢ 
to believe the si 


I was in 


t their cre 


on the ranch unti 
to the mountains. 
camp, but even this wi 
while in the mines led me 
store it with a reliable merchant and hold it until 
for it before; so I made a trip each week for twenty-five weeks. 
the mines when the first heavy rains commenced and there was an incessant down- 
for three days and nights. When the rain was over, teams could not move a 
[ had the only grain in camp, consequently got my 


pouring 
eep mud, 


load on account of the d 
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: hey. 
yy op )ye ’ av * ; %. Gey . 
Ihe merchant could not pay me until the stage came in with express 
is 4 p.m. before Iwas ready to start for home, and a + 
oe i ; af ais r€ asl 
t roadhouse—which by fast driving I hoped to reach b 
I made “stave time,” and it was well I ai 
y 


price, five cents. 

from San Francisco, so it wé 
was ten miles to the neares 
dark—lI started, arriving there at dusk. 
as rounding a dugway on a steep mountain, [saw two men coming’ towards 
me on the full run, one of them beckoning me to stop, as though he wanted te ide. a 
recognized them as two men I had scenat the express office when I received my ta 
for my grain, ‘The money was gold coin, in four bags, $1,000.00 in each Th * 
no doubt, saw me throw the money into my wagon, which was a risky thing to ae 
and had taken a shorter route over the mountains, but had not calculated on n 
fast driving. I was alarmed and put the whip to my horses. One of the men dae 
for my horses’ heads, but dare not jump down into the roadway in front of them or 
fear of being run over. he other one made for the wagon, but before they cant : A 
into the road I was out of their reach. My horses were in adripping sweat cnet 
reached the roadhouse. I gave my bags of gold to the landlord for safekeeping, wh 

buried them in a pile of barley which was in the corner of his house. Other dened 
and I felt safe. I did not mention my escape, thinking they would “sae 
I was unnecessarily alarmed. <A belated teamster came in and Seled 
1 rubbed of $80.00 by two men; then I told my story, but was careful 
re fact that I had so much money hid in the barley pile. The next 
morning 1 started in company with other teamsters, but did not feel entirely safe iat 
I had deposited m ith a reliable business firm in Stockton, One of my Pike 
county neighbors sa after that I was the luckiest man he ever saw, for 
everything I touche He gave me no credit for good seibteizre 
ment and hard work. s were as good as mine, but he was too fait. 
lent to improve them. Success stimulated me to greater exertion. I resolved to ss 
ss on a much larger and with this in view I leased land and putin 450 
I bought a reaper, and with the help of a hired man cut, hauled 

for the threshers the entire 450 acres. The dhrechore Sse 
1 charged me for cleaning up 16,000 bushels of a aes 
average of thirty-five bushels per acre—for which I paid them $400.00 in cash. It os 
a gang of twenty men to successfully operate the machine and dispose of the 
I did the cooking for these men, and did ag much work in the field 
Our day was from sunrise to sundown, and one day we cleaned 
We never sueceeded in getting more than 600 bushels of 
wheat in one day; ean: ae do more, but the average per day was 
about 600 bushels. I look back with astonishment at the amount of ‘labor I per 
formed that year. d to make money and succeeded beyond my most 
yectations. d the point were it was not necessary for me ts 
and drive,’ 
y—but I anticipate. 

1855, that my sister, Hannah, died, and the same letter that 
rmed me that mother had not, and would not, use the 
xeuse being that I might need it when I CARIe leon 
as best they could by teaching, and oseati%e 


foras Iw 


soon arrived 
at me and say 
that he had beet 
not to mention Ul 


y gold w 
id to me not long 
d turned into money. 
[lis opportunitie 


busine seale, 
acres of grain. 
stacked and made ready 
with me thirty days, an¢ 


quired 
grain and straw. 
as any of them besides. 


up 1,000 bushels of barley. 
+. the straw was too 


Iwas determine 
sanguine eX] I had reache 
both ‘hold the plow and I pledged myself to never again work so hard. [| 
forgot this pledge years 

It was in November, 
brought the sad tidings also info 
money I had been sending her, here 
The girls were educating themselves 


late 
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life had been sacrificed in the effort. | have never succeeded in satisfying myself 
that I did right in leaving them. father’s dying admonition had not been complied 
with, and I realized more than ever 
and that, perhaps, ler life might have 


from home had been the bright spots 1 
nt than others and were full of love and a longing for the 


Now all was changed, 


that she had been a dear, good sister to me 

’ 
been spared had [ done differently. Letters 
my solitary life; hers had been a little 


longer and more freque 
time when we should all be together again in ‘‘the old home,’ 
but I could go home and help those who were left, so with this object in view I shaped 


mv affairs for a year’s absence; determined to go home, place mother and Mira in easy 
circumstances and return to California, where I would spend the remainder of my days. 
I disposed of my ranch and other property to advantage, loaned my money, as I sup- 
posed, toa good party at two per cent. per month—a very low rate of interest at the 
ir’s option on 480 acres of land, a Spanish mile square, 
over which I had many times cast 4 wishful eye, on the first day of April, 1857, I bade 
my friends good-bye and started for the States, I arrived at William Gillis's in Kins- 
The timecoming home was 143 days less than in going out. Mother 
but my return proved an antidote for all her ills, and we 
which was an agreeable contrast to my bachelor 


time—and securing a one ye 


man April 27th. 
was sick in bed at Hartford, 
were soon settled in our old home, 
home in California, although bachelor life has its good points. 

An incident occurred in connection with my return which made a deep impression 
on my mind and satisfied me that a * Power greater than human " watched over and 
Henry Mathews and I arranged by letter to come home together, and 
ne agreed upon We would have been on the Cenfral slincrica, 
tween Aspinwall and New York, with all on board. Henry 


protected me. 
had we started at the til 
which was lost at sea be 
could not get away at the t I did not wish to wait, so came two weeks before 
the set time; thus we both escaped. On my journey home I enjoyed for a brief time 
the title of Commodore. It was generally understood that we were to stop at Manza- 

ired that port, I at once recognized it, and to 


nillo to take on silver bullion, As we ne : 
at the time near the Commodore and noticed 


| was standing 
I remarked to a fellow passenger that I supposed we 


that he appeared perplexed. ingit. The C 
were to land at Manzanillo, but I] see we are passing It. lhe Commodore heard the re- 
ainted with the coast. ‘Ves, I knew that was Man- 


mark and asked me if I was acqu t 
zanillo: on our voyage up We had put into that port in distress and I could not mistake 
‘ immediately gave command to ‘ "bout ship,” and we 


The Commodore 
to find out that Manzanillo was twelve’ miles down the coast. 
and neither the Commodore nor I felt elated over the blunder, 
t there was a striking resemblance between the two 
‘there was; buta commander that did not know enough to 
ting passengers ought to get into the wrong port.” 
ew York I was dubbed ‘‘ Commodore,” and many 


ime set; 


my surprise we sailed by. 


the place.” 
retraced our steps only 
‘They gave us the laugh, 
| apologized, and remarked tha 
‘* Yes," he said, 
1 boat without consul 
we landed in N 
propoundec 


places. 
run his ow! 
From this until 
amusing questions were 

1 was in California during the oper 
I want to say a word in its justification. 
but in California the greater number app! I 
as an open field for gamblers and desperadoes to enter, and they 


lto me about the boat and coast. 

yserations of the Vigilance Committee of 1856, and 
I know it was condemned in the minds of 
roved of it. It was a necessity of the 


many, 
times, for California W 
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But worst of all were the ‘‘ Ticket-of-leave men ”’ 


did not neglect the opportunity. 
o by the shipload from Sydney, Australia They 


who were dumped into San Ifrancise 


Id not be controlled by ordinary means. 
ase in population that the requirements of the day would be 


six ‘The officers of the law were frequently too ‘corrupt, in- 
ible or timid to measure out the full punishment for crime, and so migrator oes 
ation that the witnesses of a crime could not be found when the slow = = 
of law had brought a criminal to trial, Something had to be done to reclaim x ap 
from the hands of these desperadoes, The Vigilance Committee of 1851 was tecrgany: 
ized in San Francisco, Sacramento, Stockton and other cities, and they pounced tie 
the rascals of bad repute. All were given a fair trial. Many were hung; some publicly 
whipped and branded; but the greater number were driven from the State under penalty 
of death if they returned, It is a noteworthy fact that not a single innocent ae 
suffered death at the hands 0 The State was rescued, and never leans 
have desperadoes defied the law. The end justified the means. I saw a man natal 
unprovoked murder, which was witnessed by a number of good 
rless to protect him from the hands of the committee, for he 
only asking for a few minutes delay, that he might Scioliit an 
administrator to settle up his business and turn over the proceeds to his mother, Te 
was living under an assumed name and begyed that his true name should be known 
only to his administrator. his man received his just due, and might have escaped by 

aw. 


cou 
So rapid was the incre 


inadequate six months later, 
capi 
the popul 


f the committee. 


at Angel’s camp for an 
citizens. Law was powe 
acknowledged his guilt, 


the slow process of | 


VISIT TO CONNECTICUT. 


In the Spring of 1898 I found myself in poor health and my physician recommended 
a journey with congenial company. Before I had decided where to go, or who would be 
most likely to go with me, cousin Newton came in one morning and proposed that 
we make a trip to Barkhamsted,Conn., where our fathers emigrated from, ‘The proposition 
was accepted with aluerity and the doctor's prescription was in a fair way to be more than 
sof all others whom I preferred to take a trip with had offered 

The ostensible object of the trip was recreation and recupera- 
as a desire to learn all we could of our ancestors. To travel 
very much like shooting into the dark; the result would 

rts the mind from a chronic channel and gives it needful 
afforded the object and the twin brothers, recreation 
As neither of us desired a continuous journey without 
and arrived at Syracuse, N. Y., at 8.40 p, m. of the 
following days with my nephew, A, R. Gillis, who 
works, that froma small beginning has eran 


filled; for the very mu 
to take me in charge. 

but beneath this w 
ject in view, is 
an object dive 
earch 


tion; 
without an ob 
be doubtful, but 
occupation. Ancestral res 
and recuperation, the pleasure. 
rest, We started one June morning 
same day, where we spent the two 

the Solvay 


showed Newton through 
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to be one of the largest manufacturing establishments in the United States, employi 
. : : epee ates, employi 
in the manufacture of Soda Ash, Caustic Soda and by products, some 3 000 tate 
RFs Tyne ; : , ; SOME « yersons 
Gillis has charge of all the machinery in the vast concern, which is a ened 63 i re 
ar : — : ’ au ris abil- 
ity and a benefit to his financial prosperity, I spent one day while there ann 
/ : sre, riding 
of the city behind Lallah Rookh, a Milly that I 


through the most delightful streets 
had raised, accompanied by a gentleman that knew everybody and everything al 
: about 


the city; and the other day. Newton and I devoted to searching ancestral records i 
. ‘ . @ . an : ; nea: Pi 
the public library. One evening while we were there, Mr. and Mrs, Gillis attended 
| Ss. s attended a 
ball; the object of which was to raise funds to equip a company of volunteers (whi , 
: ch 
was made up of young men of that city) for the Cuban war. Thereceipts far exceeded 
het s far exceedec 
onelusively that patriotism 1s not dead, Thursday mornin 
. or 
Nature was rarbedin her most attractive atti Sette 
ii g 1 stag attractive attire; activity 
cities, towns and neat little hamlets through which 
: vs . . = 
in fact no railroad passes through a more delightful country than the N 
y the > New 
I am not one of those who prefer mountain scenery; a ride through th 
oa q } = e 
ig in June, surpasses any trip of the same length I 
The gentle stream with its valley of unsurpassed beauty; the asies 
‘4 . . , 7‘ = 
hose sides and tops are dotted with magnificent residences, 
of the river andthe famous [rie 


all expectations, showing ¢ 
we proceeded on our journey. 
and prosperity were apparent in the 
we passed; 
York Central. 
Mohawk valley on a pleasant mornil 
have ever taken, 
skirted with verdant hills w 
delights the eye; while’ the 
canal, fills one with wonder at the immens 
Could General Johnson look on this beauty 
him by an Indian Chief for a blanket, his eye 


railroads on each side 
e traffic between the west and the sea shore 


spot of today, much of which was ceded to 


s would open with astonishment and his 
heart would be filled with joy by the prosperity which he laid the foundation for. It is 
very probable that another one hundred years will see greater changes. Who can tell! 
ral Johnson was at early, if not the very first white settler in Fulton County 
N, Y., and resided at Johnstown. He was a great favorite with the Indians and their 
chief often made him protracted visits. The general possessed a very nice blanket 
which the chief of the tribe in that vicinity coveted and was anxivus to possess, but did 
not like to ask the general to give it to him; so one morning after spending the night 
with Johnson, he informed him, that he had dreamed that he had given him ae 
blanket, ‘The chief got the blanket. Not lony after the general visited the chief; 
he too, had a dream. at the chief had given him all the land within i 
designated boundary. yeneral, you takum, but me dream with 


Gene 


His dream was th 
The chief said “Well, ¢ 
and Albany road. We missed connections 
same train, continued our journey to New 
where we changed cars for Farm- 


you no more.” 

At Albany, we changed to the Boston 
at State Line; 8” jumping back upon the 
Hartford, Conn., vit, Pittsfield and Westfield, Mass., 
Conn., where after another change and a thirty minutes wait, we boarded a 

safely but very weary, just after dark, ; 


arriving there s 
as rugged, but prosperity has left its 


ington, 
rich we passed wi 


train for New Hartford, 
The country through wl 

7 man id a doubtful existence among the hills, where 

nted and happy: In almost every little hamlet some specialty 

der to me that the list of specialties does not beome ex- 

. Collinsville is an edge-tool center, and 


1 cigars 
actured for the Spanish and Cuban armies 


mark; though a westert would lez 
eem conte 
and it’s a won 


all whips anc 
are manu f 


those people s 
is manufactured ; 


Westfield is 


hausted. 
ities of machetes 


here large quant 
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ie 4 rer, 
It isnot a pleasant thought that Americans put an instrument into the hands of 
> iee «|. a . e ; ® ; as y 
enemies to slay our brethren with. We spent the night at a quiet hotel tom ! » en 
, 7 a . 
emerged in the morning refreshed, and after breakfast and a stroll of 4 ae 
hich is lareely inter . : observati 
y—which is largely interested in the manufacture of cotton duck pon 
duck-—we 


through the tow1 
called on Capt. Henry R. Jones, a distant relative of mi 

. . a diste é of mine; an ac : : 

J ’ e; an acknowledged authority 


alovy of the Jones family; and found him an intelligent and congenial gentl 
genial gentle- 


on the genez 
man from whom! gleaned much information that was us 
c s useful to me and i 
who permitted 


Newton to copy his genealogical record for me. 
Capt. Henry Jones is a great-grandson of Ca sr 
apt. \ sis ag g SC apt. Israel Jones of Barkhams : 
i sarkhamsted; is 


editor, publisher and proprietor of the New Hartford Tribune; and as a leading citiz 

is loved and respected by all who have the pleasure of his aba raletaiive, = poe 

not have chosen a more opportune time for a visit, as his paper had goits to + ng . 

day before and he was at leisure. By chance we met my cousin Fred auatet ot ee 
d the invitation we had received by letter from iis Pachas bes are} 


hamsted, who repeate 
them, which we accepted later. In the afternoon we visited Farmington, whicl 
» Whieh was 


first settled by a company, (of which Dea. Stephen Hart was the leader,) in 1640 
hoped to secure some relic of the deacon, but had to content myself with sainba ey 
scant, on which his residence once stood, ‘lhe deacon made no pet te, Sent 
as itis one of the most beautiful spots we saw in the state. We eee: 
was limited to an hour, but we employed a ‘‘natural talking ah. 


now Vi 
this location, 


that our time 
with a carriage to drive us through the town and land us at the depot—a lon 1 
: —s g mile 


for the Simsbury train, This woman was wound up to run the full 
about the town and its inhabitants in that short space of 
ve might otherwise have learned in a day. Should I ever visit Connecticut 
much longer time in Farmington, We were in time for our train 
Simsbury, where we put up at The Maple Tree Inn. It was 
daughter—and was so well ordered, that “ 


” 


away—in time 
hour; and we learned more 
time, than V 
again, I shall spend a 
and were soon landed in 
kept by a widow lady—assisted by her 


wished all hotels could be kept as well. 
Newton had corresponded with Hon. Wm. Wallace Lee of Meriden, Conn.—the 
’ — > 


Barkhamsted historian—who had directed him to call on Mr. A. S. Chapman, who wa 
the town clerk of Simsbury and use his—Lee’s—name in introduction, as Mr ples 
man could probably put us in a way of ascertaining what we wanted to know Wetter ree 
any one else there. After supper we did so; and were invited into his private office 
which was connected with the postoffice, as he was the postmaster, where we held ne 
impromptu reception. 

I think Mr. Chapman must have sent out for some of the older citizens; at least 
them came in. A Mr. Ensign, an old settler, crippled with rheumatism which 
ed neither memory nor tongue, proved a bonanza for us. ‘It is not necessary 
of conversation was largely on genealogical matters, though pall 
oceasionally for a share. Newton was well up to those fhebaee 
primed with apt stories that made him captain of the 
squad and it must have been fully ten o'clock before the party broke up. The next 
morning Mr. Chapman escorted us to the Probate Court room, where the old records 
of the township were kept in a vault under lock and key; and brought out the books 
which he thought would most interest us. He returned to his postoffice and left us to 


several of 
had affect 
to say that the theme 
ties and war came in 
fellows in the discussion and was 
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search the records at our own leisure, We soon found the record of marri 

great-grandfather Benjamin to Merey Atwater. We had not pan b eae i 9 ue ae 
ord here, for we supposed it would be in Wallingford where they ne tn nes ne iar 
We also found records of birth of all their children, as well as a Is i whi pct phe 
Jand.which were bought cts Ot Shepe PRES ‘of 


perience in examining old recor 


at different times as they became able. This was our firs 
i ds and we were elated by our success; mire si er se 

to fill many blanks in our previous record, During this time a Mr Phel : eye 
of us and called at the postollice to make our acquaintance, Not findin oa a ne 
left an invitation for us to call on him, which we accepted and found ig a i be 
ounger days had bought cattle a ae 


and well informed gentleman, who in his y 
every township on the Western Reserve and had driven them overland to C ‘ 
He wasas eager to learn about Ohio as we were about our ancestors; asiel it an ales 
his recoilection and direction that we found the place where Benjamin Parke eee 
1%51. He showed usa very large new barn which he had lately meld ROY ag ae it 
carriages, flower garden, &e IT remarked that le was not likely to Be a eee, 
anee of the sheriff very born, fea ned cadel OCP obepay's SCH pigs 
that; the waz collector pastes the dite nearly out ol , ee: Wig: 
Ie had inherited a large amount of dand from lis father, whe had been ao hard peal 

Mand land has so dépreciated in value that he can neither sell nor rent, iieti 


his reply ean 
{ ; 
mnie tae thor ads Hauy trong: ga ; 


ber,’ 

products have driven eastern farmers to the necessity of growing vegetables and making 

butter, to supply the small manufacturing towns. Horses, cattle, hogs and ns 

are grown at a loss. We did not see a flock of sheep nor a bunch of ‘steers in he 

vhy there are so many abandoned farms. It seems singular ata 

first settlers should have located among the hills 
s s, 


state; and this is v 
the valleys are still productive while the aban 


unaccountable to me why tie 
leaving the valleys unoceupied ; 
doned farms are among the hills. 

As we had planned to get a livery rig and make a trip to the site of the Parker 
we invited Mr, Phelps to accompany us. He Stead 
as he must attend the funeral of a cousin of his ere 


“but,” he said, ‘you shall not go to the livery for 


I have a horse that would rather stand still than go; get your dinner, and yo 
and waiting for you under that shed "—pointing to ‘tits oe. 
jlease, come back when you get ready, and hitch hitn 
there. My man will care for him.” ‘The offer was made in such a way that we could 
not refuse, and we found that ‘‘the horse that would rather stand still than go” was 
what I call a first-class family horse, free, but gentle. A delightful ride of about ue 
miles up the Farmington river, first on its west, then across and up its east bank 
abandoned road which used to be thie 


brought us to the home of Mr, Ensign and an 
thoroughfare eastward. By invitation Mi. Ensign accompanied us and directed us to 


the location we were looking for. It was about a half-mile from Mr. Ensign's, and a 
beautiful spot. The house faced the south, and across the valley some eighty mt tae 
hundred rods, King Philip's mountain towered above the surrounding hills. We 
wandered for some time about the site where the house had stood; noticed that still 
a few old-fashioned flowers grew e the garden was probably located; cut sib 
cane to bring home as a momento, as we turned our backs upon the place where 


for 


homestead near Weatogue, 
could not do so, 


regrets that he 
ernoon; 


was to be observed that aft 
a rig. 
will find him hitched up 
“Dake him, go where you | 


wher 
and 


i 
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ay grandfather was born, we could but feel thankful for such ancestors and 
repaid for visiting it. We took the evening train for Granby, which s +“ es 
there, where we embarked upon a rickety stage, conducted by e Acuiee Be ny a 
Kast Hartland. The driver was s0 unfit that Newton drove a part of th eae 20 
finally ‘‘ called him down” for his insulence, which caused him to apolo “i Ags eis 
made the balance of the trip in comparative peace. Cousin Fred was - ae for 
ag at East Hartland, where we arrived just after dark, and after a quick Hd pty od 
miles we were welcomed by my cousin, Edwin P. Jones, and his wife, ina mai oe 
made us both feel we were among our own people again. The neat da gn 
Sabbath and we all attended church at Hast Hartland. The building in Which a 
worshipped was erected by Daniel Bushnell in 1801, and from its. steeple ona ‘ ira 
day the spires of fifty-two others can be seen. ‘This does not seem so strange re mt 
person realizes that it stands upon the top of the mountain, and the city of Hartford : 
some twenty: five miles away——can be distinctly seen. On Monday we aes ace 
fortunate in securing the services of D. N. Gaines to assist us in our work, He dei 
with a two-seated carriage and took us to all the points of interest we Aivhaal to aa. 
and ux te svad 0080 thoroughly posted on the genealogies of Hartland he et 
‘The church recor¢ eof the death of our great-uncle Benjamin, but we 

le to locate the grave; also the dates of marriage of two of his sisters Mr, 
almost complete records of all the families that had ever lived in Henileae 
ible to give usa complete record of the military service of our arent acmanie. 
had been able to secure. We visited Hartland Hollow where 
and secured the record of land purchases made by our 
Benjamin and my great-grandfather Uriah Ilyde. The road leading 
sided in Hartland has been long abandoned, and the road is 
has grown up so dense with brush and second growth timber 
t to the spot where they had lived without walking through 
fourths of a mile or more, and even the Pd ise 


took a compass when they wished to penetrate that locality. Mr, Gaines was prepared 
for the trip, but I knew it was nol best for me to try such a jaunt, so we gave it up 
To add to the ordinary difficulties, the brush and timber had been crushed down lai 
indescribably tangled by an ice storm which oveurred last winter, It was so destruc- 


tive that shade trees, quite large timber, and whole orchards were ruined, I never 
ving timber in my life. Tuesday we devoted tc 
. J 


destruction to grov 
Zdwin and family, and wandering about the spot where Capt 

Ilistory gives him the credit of being in alt 
ted, and here he, and his son Samuel after 


amilies, but now all that remains to tell the tale of a once prosperous home 
is the cellar partly filled with brush and elders, and the ruin of the chimney stack which 
was built up 12 the middle of the cellar from its bottom. That evening Cousin Fred took 
arkhamsted Center, where we passed two delightful days, and were royally en- 
1 by Cousins Mary and Rollin Hart. Cousin Mary possesses care: literary 

I] known as an historian and newspaper correspondent; while Rollin 
iery and inimitable drollery, which convulsed us with laugh- 


invaluable. 
1 wives dat 
were unab 
Gaines had 
and he was é 
which we never before 
the township clerk resides, 
great-grandfather 
by where the Parkers re 
surrounding country 
that it was impossible to ge 
4 mass of tangled growth for three- 


1e 


saw such utter 
visiting with Cousin | 
Israel Jones of [enfield settled in 1759. 
probability, the second settler in Barkhams 
him, raised f 


us to B 
tertainec 
ability, and 1s we 


gave us exhibitions of mim 
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The next morning Cousin Rollin, with a two-seated buggy, took u hee 
1 wee a = S575 s up the Hast 
Old Parker Homestead. We passed. the oldest house in 
and once owned and oecupied by Col, Israel 
ry * i - ‘i srae 
The house is still in a good state 


ter. 
Hollow road to visit the 
Barkhamsted, erected previous to LEG, 
Jones, who was a brother of my great-grandtather. 
and bids fair to endure the blasts of another 125 years. We ‘soon . 

S. ‘ ar- 


of preservation, 
rived at ‘‘ the old home in Barkhamsted,” as our parents always loved to call i 
began investigations. Mhe dam, which used to form the pond where i ae wish 
skated and fished, was washed away by < flood some thirty years ago beni — 
he same mill that stood there then. “The raaag 
a- 


further up the stream turns water tot 
tion to the forge, where our blind ereat-grandfather made horseshoe nails Id -t 
ib alls, COUIC ye 


and here it was that our grandfather laid the foundation for the prosperity of 
“the West.”” It was with reverence we turned our faces toward eg . = 
| change has been made, inside or out, since the oe ena aes 
with sore hearts but bright hopes, started on their nee . el 
of the family—Uncele Rufus—who left that day Sk vine 
house, grim and gray with age, chosen 


traced ; 
his sons 1n 
in which no materia 
when the Parker family, 
ney for Ohio. Only one 


the spot. ‘There stands the two-story 
a mansion in early times, now the home of a colored family 


1 if he would like to go in and see the interior arrangement 
seN i i Ae pasos 
No. I do not wish the impressions which 


were instilled into my mind by my father as to the house mixed up with the associ 
d with a family whose mother is white and father black.” ws ce 
sacrilege; his sense of propriety was shocked, and from m 
iqualified indorsement. We walked back past where rie 
ack ridge that extended from near the house to a brook 
from which the storms of years had wadhvelh 
and strawberry vines with ripe fruit. We 
Newton sent a few wintergreens 


commodious, 
When I asked: Newtor 
of the house he answered emphatically, 


tions connecte 

It was two much like 
heart I gave his feelings my W 
barn once stood and on to a hogb 
the mountain. On this ridge, 
a few wintergreens, 
n’s sake, and | think 


at the foot of 
nearly all the soil, were 
picked and ate some for associatio 
“the old cow path,’ climbed part way up the mountain, drank in th 
. > c e 
1 returned just as Cousin Rolli 

jue s Cots X¢ —hbee Ce 

ollin—becoming un- 


nery, rested a bit anc 
weted absence—was on the point of starting after us. A drink of wat 
; ater 
us, and as we turned our backs upon ‘‘the old home ” we onl 
omnis’ 


home. 

We located 
beauty of the sce 
easy at our protr 
from the well refr 


communed with oul 
Retracing our way 


eshed 
- own thoughts. 

a short distance we crossed the river at the mill, and halting at 
the Hawkins Hart homestead long enough to go through the house, which still pec 
but is vacant, and see the musket which he earricd in the Revolution, now owned by 
re soon at the Center cemetery, 


his descendant, Monroe Ilart, who lives near by, we we 
where sleep grandparents, Here we spent some time with those who had 
i 


passed away. house in which our ancestors worshipped has been torn 
down and removed. s the monument erected to the memory of Bark- 
allen heroes. he evening was devoted to visiting and mirth, Cousin 
and I yet laugh when [ think of his fun-provoking stories, The 
next day I went to Winsted with Cousin Rollin, while Newton visited with Cousin 
Mary and searched the town records. Piicwa morning our cousins escorted us to 
New Hartford, W 5 a beautiful ride of five miles, where we bade them good- 


our great- 
The old meeting 
[In its place stand 


hamsted’s f 
Rollin was at his best, 


hich was 
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bye, feeling that we had made one of the pleasantest visits in our live 
landed us at Hartford in time for dinner, after which we walked to A ae : 
in company with Dr, Charles J. Hoadly, and Hon. Wm, Wallace Lee 2k gic ee 
appointment, we passed the afternoon, Dr. Tloadly produced ancient ot ae as by 
our inspection. A letter from King Charles; records made by William Ga. ‘oe 
schoolmaster, and other valuable papers that are preserved with the ea —— ve 
and we felt honored with the confidence. At our request Mr. Lee “as aoa 
é s 


to our hotel and took supper with us, all the time adding to our store of inf 
os . : orma- 
Saturday morning we visited the 


The train 


tion from his seemingly inexhaustible fountain, 
Connecticut Historical Society's rooms and were delighted beyond measure by what w 
The Brooks collection of war relics was on exhibition and a “a a 

Newton called my attention to many things, and ex ae : 
Projectiles fired at the battle of Bunker Hill gece oom 
) 


In the museum de- 


learned and saw. 
considerable attention. 


what I was unfamiliar with. 
as well as those used in nearly every battle during the Civil War 


partment I discovered that I had some specimens they did not possess, but the coll 
tion was one of the largest, if not the very largest, I ever saw that belouined ton eer 
party. In calling Newton's attention to the section of a tree, all earced with atiand 
bullet. marks, and labeled ‘ Trom the Battlefield of Chickamauga,” i found he a 
very atheistical as to the genuineness of such exhibits, and after listening to his aiees 
for it, must confess they were well taken, for to use his expression, ‘ When ‘ 
cannon ball strikes a tree, gencrally, there isn’t much left but the hole where thes 
ball struck.” At Thompsonville, where we went next, we spent Saturday with the 
Enfield records in the interest of the Jones family. Ilere are extensive carpet manu- 
facturing interests, and as the townis nicely situated upon the bank of the Connecticut 
river and we had a good hotel we concluded to remain here over the Sabbath, 
To ascertain if the church records would aid me, we called on and made the ac- 
quaintance of the pastor of the Enfield church, Rev, O. W. Means, whom we fotind to 
ntleman and anxious to aid me in every possible way. He directed 
ames Allen Kibbe of Warehouse Point. I have done so and 


be an agreeable ge 
Benjamin Jones of Somers, which I did not 


me to communicate with J 


thereby secured information previous to 
Sabbath was rainy; | was not well, so we did not attend church as we 
E 


before possess. 
had planned, Towards evening we visited the Infield cemetery, but learned nothing 
I did not know before, and I retired early, not feeling as well as usual, and with ae 
mind made up that it was best for me to return homesoon, I wanted toexamine As 
Massachusetts records, but did not think it best to try at this time, unless I should find 
myself much better by morning. Monday morning we decided to start for home 
While waiting for an electric car for Springfield, Mass., after a minute’s walk from the 
hotel, | was taken with a distressed spell. My heart pounded like a gladiator and I 
almost fell to the pavement. Newton proposed to take me back to the hotel, but I ob- 
jected, hoping to feel better soon. By the time our car arrived, I had recovered suf- 
ficiently so that by Newton's assistance I got on the car, and as we proceeded on our 
d felt braced up by the fresh, morning air, We passed through 
e€ prettiest little towns I ever saw. The street for iiles 
5 wide, lined on either side by fine residences, which were 
Taken together it was an ideal 


way, gained strength an 
Long Meadow, one of th 


must have been twenty rod 


and trees and nicely kept lawns. 


surrounded by gt 
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residence village. Close connections at Springfield and Albany brought us to Svra- 
cuse in good time, where we spent the following day with my nephew. ‘The de nl 
= op took all the —— I ee command, so I was well fitted fora day of rest 
ednesday morning we started ou the last stage of our return, whic : 5 : 

5 to my Allwise Father eae the care He Bor puoee ane 8 
’ 


arrived home thankful 
and that I had been instrumental in aiding to preserve the history of my ancestry 


Nore.—The above description of our trip to Connecticut was begun by Cousin 
Rufus, but was somewhat broken in connection and unfinished at his death, As it 


which occupied his leisure hours, I have attempted to supply the 


was the last work 
links and complete it as though it were wholly written by himself, Believing 


missing 


that it will be of interest to the family to preserve it, I insert it here. 


L, N. PARKER, 





MILITARY RECORD. 


No, 4. 
“ Benjamin Parker: private in Seventh company (Capt. Isaac Cook E 
First Conn, Reg. ; discharged in Northern Department etal fe be wt Weltingtord), 
of Wallingford ; later of Simsbury and Hartland; pe t aate ith, T2106; w native 
blacksmith and livec 1 9 Barkhamsted 1a: was a 
Lovel and Joel Parker. 
service, (Barkhamste 
The First Connecticnt 
evislature, April-May, 1775; 
of the New York Provincial authorities. and the Conti 
f June and camped at ade. ee 


} near Monson’s mill in Barkhamsted; died 1807, Fatt f 
Mhere were ae % : : Es father of - 
here were three and possibly four Benjamin Parkers i Dre. 

d men in the Revolution ) arkers in the 

Regiment-—-Col, Davi i 
g a}, David Wooster as rai 

ster—was raise ; < 
call for troops by the L teenie mh under the first 
\ . ed in New Have 
It marched by request New Haven county. 


Congress to New York in the latter part 0 
Wooster and a small detachment guarded stock on Long Island during tl 
Fi . s Sic oO . © oe 
About September sth the regunent, under orders from Congress wee: eas 
Northern Department —Gen. Sehuyler—and took part in the dgeratlon ‘: ea 
niwe nected 1 3 . ‘ s alone Lakes 
ain; assisted in the reduction of St. Johns in Ovtober “a niin 
: , : Ca : i ‘ ar, and after- 

| d in part at Montreal, Much sickness prevailed in the co: 
any soldiers were furloughed or mustered out in October and Noveml gp 
5 were at the siege of Boston. ets Se 


Nore.—Captain Tsaac, afterwards Col. Isaac Cook, was a disté : ; 
, Was a distant relative of Be 
arker, as his yreat-grandmother, Hope (Parker) Cook, was a daught ond 
° . = c J +° Fr Bea 
it-grandfather, Edward Parker of New Haven. Bentariiats-¢ “wh Co. 
: 7 edhe. ‘ : J , SOuUSsINn ¢ 
nty-six others, Was killed at the defense of New Haven, July 6 vy 
ay e . P $ z | : ‘ wy 
very branch of the Parker family was nesnesenk 1 
. « . 7 . ; . os MY : es 
but space forbids giving the record of any but 


George and Champl 
wards was statione 


and m 
(Conn, men in the Rev.) 


panies 3 and 


jamin P 
jamin’s greé 
Parker, with twe 
and from the record it 
army during the Re 
e direct line here. 


appears that e 
in the volution, 
those in th 
No. 4. 
enlisted in Capt. Benjamin THutchin’s company (dat 
wns . 2 ate : 
fe a ras and died November 8, 1776 re 
: : : a ’ ’ 
ith its regiment—the Righteenth Regiment State Militia 
‘ga ee ‘ } AAS Ors 
aid in its defence, The regiment arrived there August oe 
ates took active part in the operations there at that tim ba 
e. 
ed fifty-four days after his discharge, it would appe 
ischarge was sickness, and the action taken rn 
_ aie as a 
ompany was discharged only eleven days 


Benjamin Parker, Jt, 
known); was discharged September 

his company W 
dered to New York to 
1776, and the record indic 
Benjamin, Jes di 
for his d 
for the entire ¢ 


Nore.—ASs 
that the immediate cause 


hope it might save his life, 


later. 
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No. 5. 


Lovel Parker served in the field near the close of the Revolution for some three 
months. All public record of his service has been lost. This is not unuusal, however 
for it is well known that all record of many commands cannot be found His ent 
ith the State Militia. a dais lettin i 

Hawkins Hart, father of Hannah, and Abigail (Hart) Parker, was commissioned an 
army lieutenant in Fifth company, Col. Douglass's regiment, June, 1776. This vents 
ment was in the battle or Long Island; at the defence of New York; at the battle of 
White Plains, It is said that he served at other times; was then of Wallingford (now 
Meriden), Removed to Barkhamsted and died there in 1824, (Barkhamsted men in 


the Revolution. ) 

Samuel Jones, grandfather of Harriet B. and Statira (Jones) Parker was a sergeant 
in Capt. John Norton’s company at the defence of New York, 1776.) Probably served ° 
at other places and times. He lived in the northeast part of Barkhamsted.  (Dark- 


hamsted men in the Revolution. ) 

John Andrews, grandfather of Lucy ©. (Andrews) Parker, enlisted May 26, L977 
* . * ’ is . . 7 . wae as ‘ ’ 
in Capt. Champions company, Third Connecticut Regiment, for eight months. Dis 


dhawmesn Ts ane Tak. 1278 3 . 
charged January Ist, 1775. Ile (War Department, 


was probably w 


may have served at other times. 


Washington, D.C.) ’ 
Noyes Parker, No, 6, served in Capt. Hayden’s company at New London, Conn, 
August 3d to September 16th, 1813. (Conn, men in the Revolution, ) 
ecominissioned Quartermaster Sergeant of the Odd 


John Andrews of Kinsman, Q., 
Battalion, ‘Third Brigade, Fourth Division, Ohio Militia, November 28th, 1811. **Com-. 


Quartermaster Sergeant of the Third Regiment--Col, Hayes—Third Brigade 

Ohio Militia, April 20th, 1812." Marehed August 24, 1812. 
No. 26, enlisted in Company I, 105th O.V.L., for three years 
August 3th, 1862. Served until the war closed and was discharged a First Sermeant, 
June 3d, 1565. Ife was wounded twice at the battle of Perryville, Ny., October &th. 
1862; stunned by an exploding shell at the battle of Milton, Tenn., March 20th, 1863: 
d with the army under Gen. Rosecrans to Chattanooga, ‘Tenn., and from ‘sais 
yan through all his campaigns to Richmond, Va., taking part in the 
D. C., May 24th, 1865. 
nlisted in Company G, 17 Ist O.V.1., for 100 days, April 
20, 1864. This regiment did duty guarding prisoners on 
when it was ordered to Kentucky to aid in repel- 
It engaged the enemy near Kellar’s Bridge, Ky., 


missioned 
Pourth Division, 
L. Newton Parker, 


marche 
under Gen, Shern 
grand review in Washington, 

Almon Parker, No. 20; & 
27th, 1864; discharged Aug. 
Johnson's Island, O., until June 9th, 
ling Gen, John Morgan’s command. 
June 11th, losing thirteen killed 

Charles Parker, No. 39, enlisted in ¢ 
May 26, 1862. Was discharged on expira 
1862, Re-enlisted in Company A, s6th O.V.1., 
charged February 10th, 1864. He campaigned with Company E, 23d O.V.L., during 
the period between enlistments, but not as 

The record shows that the Ssth and 
and apprehending guerrillas. 


and fifty-four wounded. 
ompany D, ssth O. V.L, for three months 
bt 


tion of his term of service, September 26th 
- . J 
for six months, June 16th, 1863; dis- 


an enlisted man, 
86th regiments were principally engaged in 


guard duty 
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ames L. Truesdale, No. 35, enlisted in Company I, 2d Ohio Cavalry for tl 
her See: en SF Bey 3 avi Hhree 

Was discharged on surgeon’s certificate of disability January 


J 


years, August 10th, 1861. 
19th, 1863. 
The record made b this command is excelle , is : 
well known to be etry here. i clan rule mid 
Albert L. Parker, No. 80, enlisted in Co. ‘*A,” 41st O. V.1., for three years 
Feb. 29th, 1864, Died at Victoria, ‘ex., Sept. 17th, 1865. pi 
Andrew C. Parker, No. 82, enlisted in Co. ‘‘A,” 41st O. V.I., for three: yeurs 
Aug. 18th, 1861. Re-enlisted as a veteran, Discharged a First Sergeant, Nov. 7th 


1865. 

This regiment made a record that has been seldom equalled; for its active service 

with the battle of Shiloh and continued during the entire war. 

83, enlisted in Co, “ Ee,” 100th Pa, Vol. Inf, Aug. —, 1861 
a > . 


or James Island, South Carolina, June 16, 1862 
, € we 


began 
James A. Parker, No. 
Killed in the battle of Secessionville, 


eye ately Me 


aN \( Tog yore 
SRSA 






GENEALOGY. 


Abbreviations used in the following genealogy: b. Born; m, Married: un. Un. 


named; unm, Unmarried, 


Edward Parker of New Haven, Conn,, married widow Elizabeth Potter about 

He died about June 20th, 1662. Their children were: 

He was born in 1635 
’ 


Ls 


July Ist, 1646. 
Mary, b. April 27th, 1647; m. John Hall, Dec. 6th, 1666. 


and died Sept. 2d, 1721. She died Sept. 22nd, 1725, 
2. John, b. Oct. 8th, 1648; m. Hannah Bassett, daughter of Wm. Bassett of New 
Haven, Nov. 8th, 1670, He dielin 1711; his wife died June 7th, 1720. 
JTope, b. April 26th, 1650; m, Samuel Cook, May 2d, 166%. Te died in March, 1702 
/ydia, b. April 14th, 1652; m, John Thomas, Jan. 12th, 1671. 
Joseph, dv. ; m. Hannah Gilbert in 1673. 





2. 


Children of John and Hannah Parker of Wallingford, Conn, ; 
Hannah, b. Aug. 20th, 1071; m. William Andrews, Jan. 12th, 1692, 
grandson of ‘‘ William Andrews the emigrant,” and was born Feb, 9th, 1664, 


He wasa 
He died 


July 8th, 1726. 
Eltzabeth, b. 1673; m. Josiah Royce, March 24th, 1693. 


John, vb. March 26th, 1675; m. Mary Kibbe of Springfield, Nov. Ist, 1699, 
Abtah, b. March 26th, 1677. 

Joseph, b. 1679; m, Sarah Curtis, June 7th, 1705, She was born Oct. Ist, 1687. 
Rachel, b. June 16th, 1680; m. Thomas Relzea of New Haven in 1700. He died, 


when she married Thomas Richardson of Wallingford, 


3. Eliphalet, b. 1682; m. Hannah Beach, a Aug, Sth, 1708. She was born March 


17th, 1684. He died in 1757. 
Samuel, b. ; m. Sarah Goodsell of Middletown, July 16th, 1713, 


Mary, b. ———; m. Joseph Clark, Nov.i27th, 1707, 

Edward, ». 1692; m. Jerusha , Who died Dec. 27th, 1745, when he married 
Rebecca Ives, Dec. Ist, 1748. She died May 23d, 1726, when he married Mrs. Ruth 
M. Merwin, Sept. 30th, 1762, who was the eldest daughter of Hawkins and Sarah 








(Royce) Hart of Wallingford. 
a. Hannah Beach was the daughter of John Beach, Jr., who was one of the original 


settlers of Wallingford in 1670. IIe died there in 1709. His wife’s name is unknown, 
‘lis father was “ John Beach of 


He had seven children, Hannah being the fourth. 
Stratford,” who died suddenly in 1667, and who was, probably, a brother of Richard of 


New Haven. 
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3. 
alet and Hannah Parker of Wallingford, Conn. : 


died March 24th, 1712. 
m. Sarah Curtis, Dec. 21st, 17382. She was born March 


Children of Eliph 
Eliada, b. April 2d, 1710; 
Kliada, b. April 22d, 1712; 
30th, 1712. 
Christiana, b. April 18th, 1714; m. Peter Curtis, Nov. 22d, 1732. 
Mareh I1th, 1786. 


b. Feb. 17th, 1716; m. Sarah Martin, 
n, Elizabeth —. He died Dec. 3d, 1799. 


Johnson, Dee. 22d, 1742. She was born 


slaron, 

Gamuliel, », June 6th, 1718; 1 

Didymus, . Jan. 14th, 420; m. Phoebe 
April 28th, 1720. 

Lliphatet, b. Jan. 19th, 1722; m, Thankful Hitchcock, May 2Ist, 1745. She was 
born March 29th, 179. . 

Joanna, v. July sth, 1723 

Thankful, b&. ——y ™- 
l4th, 1716. 

Bethucl, 0. 





» m. Amos Bristol, June; 17-40. 
Oliver Hiteheock, July 19th, 1744. He was born Nov 


April 2d, 1729; m. ‘Tabitha Hiteheock, July 19th, 1749. She was 


born Feb. 26th, 1780. He died March 13th, 17 VR 

1, Benjamin, b. Feb. 12th, 1729; m.’ Merey Atwater, a, June 18th, 1751. She was 
born Aug, 14th, 1731, and died in 1811, He died Feb. 9th, 1807, Both buried at 
Barkhamsted, Conn. 

a. Mercy was the daughter of Moses Atwater, He was Born July 17th, 1696; m. 
Sarah Merriman, Dec. gsth, 1722. She died in Feb., 1733; he m. second, Mary 
Hotchkiss, April 29d, 1734. is father was John Atwater, who was a weaver by 
trade, and m. Abigail Mansfield, Sept. 13th, L682, settling in Wallingford the same 
year. His wife died there Sept. e4th, 1717. John’s father was David Atwater, one of 
the original settlers of New Ilaven. 

4. 
Children of Benjamin and Mercy Parker of Simsbury, Hartland and Barkhamsted 
Abigail, VD. April 5th, 1752; m. Benjamin Brown of Wintonbury-—now Bloomfield: 


Conn.—Nov. 13th, 1770, He was born Jan, Ist, 1750; died Oct. 31st, 183-4. She died 


Jan, 3Ist, 1809, Buried at Bloomfield, Conn. 
Mercy Olive, b, June Sth, 1754; m. Rev, Oliver Hitchcock of Wallingford, Oct. 


3d, 1776. He was born Feb, 24th, 1754; died at Truxton, N. Y., about 1833. She 


died there abeut three years later. ; 
41%. Benjamin, v. July 6th, 1757; diced Nov. 8th, 1776. Buried at Rast Hartland, 
Conn., probably. 
Sarah, b. April 16th, 
1y49, and died Nov. 9th, 1824. 
5. Lowel, b. July 5th, 1762; 
Sept. 20th, 1766, and died July 3d, 1850. 


man, O. 
Eunice, d- 
5%. Joel, b. 

June 8th, 1778, anc 

dover, O. 


1759; m. Daniel Rose, May 30th, 1782. He was born in 
She died Dec, 15th, 1549. Buried at Williamsfield, O. 
m. Hannah Mart, 4, May 22d, 1792. She was born 
He died July 3d, 1842. Buried at Kins- 


1776; m. Stephen Parker and moved to Smyrna, N. Y 
Abigail Hart, «, Dee, 17th, 1795. She was born 


Jan. 16th, 
He died May 29th, 1845. Buried at An- 


May 2d, 1765; m. 
1 died Feb. 27th, L866. 


‘oo _™ 
4e Benjomin,b.#eb.12,1729, married 


MARY ATWATER 
See Simsbury Vital records,p.67 
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a Dengan of Lieut, Hawkins Hart of Wallingford and Barkhamsted, C 
was born Feb. —, 1736; m. Abigail Hall, Feb. 12th, 1761. She was bort faa ng 
1737. He moved from Wallingford to Barkhamsted in 1789; died ne ie ——h 
a) NS Bs ane 4 yay . " wid oe ay 26 

182-4. ‘She died May 20th, 1807. His father, Nathaniel Hart, was bor as nt 
1702, in Farmington, Conn,; m. Martha Lee, Dec. 21st | eat, Weed 5, 
750. She remarried and died before July, 1760, His 
She was 


rape ’ 
727. She was born Feb. 


17th 1701-2. Hedied Oct. 2d, 
father, Hawkins Ilart, was born in 1677; m. Sarah Royee, Sept. Tth, 1701 
born April 3d, 1683. Ife moved from Farmington to Wallingford ee 1705 

his wife died Jan. 8lst, 1733.- He m. second, Mary Street, Ten 30th L734 : ee a 
May 24th, 1735. His father, Capt. Thomas Hart of Farmington po hve tl ied a 
Dea. Stephen Hart, and was bornin 1644; m. Ruth Hawkins. the was nora "ei “t 
1649, and died Oct. Oth, 1724. He died Aug. 27th, 1726, and was A bartied be a 
tary honors,” Deacon Stephen.Hart was born about 1605, at Braintree Rinses 2 ats 
England; emigrated to Massachusetts about 1632; m, Margret, widow of Arth " oars. , 
went to Hartford with the Hooker Colony, 1635-6, where he remained-until 1640 ie 
he took took the leadership of the company which settled Farmington, C ak ; ne 
died in March 1682-3. is wife died in L698. a ne 

5, 


Children of Lovel and Hannah Parker of Barkhamsted, Conn., and Kinsman, O.: 
m, Susan Kingsbury, Sept. 11th, 1820. She was born 
March 19th, 1800; died Feb, 4th, 1862. Je died at Penryn, Cal., Dec. 20th, 1889 
A : . 20th, 1889. 
n. Elizabeth Kyle, daughter of John and Ann 


+ Benjamin, b. Jan. Hels 14905 1 
She was born in 18u4; died April 23d, 1853. He died Oct 


6, Noyes, b. Jan. 24th, 1794; 


Kyle, Dee, 20th, 1826. 
31st, 1596. Buried at Kinsman, O. 

S Les by Feb, goth, 1715; m. Harriet Byron Jones, a, Jan. 8th, 1824. She 
was born Feb. 2d, 1806; died June Sth, 1889. He died Oct. 3d, 1839. Buried He 
Kinsman, O. 

9, Lovel Elon, b. June 4th, 1800; m. Statira Jones, #, Jan. 21st, 1880. She was 
born May 25th, 1807, and died childless May 23d, 1839. Ife m, second, Lucy Cavolive 
Andrews, ¢, June 24th, 1540. She was born Sept. 12th, 1809; died Nov. ‘oth 1892, 
He died Jan. 2d, 1870, Buried at Wayne, O. : . 

10, David, b. Aug. 2d, 1802; m. Lucy Perkins, ¢, Feb. 283d, 1826. She was born 
died Aug. 7th, 1829; buried at Kinsman, O, He married second 
d, Aug. 15th, 1830, She was born March “th, 1811; died 
July 3ist, 1849; buricd at Wayne, O. He married third, Mrs. Caroline M.S, Farr 
Dec. 6th, 1849. She was born June 1dth, 1813; died Noy. 12th, 1863; buried ae 
Wayne, O. He married fourth, Caroline Beatty, daughter of Robert and Jane (Neal) 
Beatty, Aug. 7th, 1865, She was born April 17th, 1821. He died Dec. 23d, 1880. 


Buried at Wayne, O. 

11. Orpha, ». Dee. 20th, 1808; m. James Truesdale, Nov. 18th, 1830, and moved 
to Canfield, O. He was born April 2d, 1809; died Feb, 16th, 1845, She married sec- 
ond, Elijah Bond, April 2d, 1846, He was born April 238d, 1796; died March 3d, 1875 
She died Jan. 6th, 1895. Buried at Canfield, O. ‘ 


May 6th, 1509; 
Abigail Miranda Perkins, 
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9 > R elas ve) i " 
12. Rufus, b. March 16th, 1807; m, Dorcas Mathews, daughter of Georg : 1 
’ ree anc 


Nancy (Scott) Mathews, Dec. 20th, 1832. She was born Oct. 10th, 1810; died April 
» TP0th, Tol; died s\pri 


Sth, 1890. He died May 8th, 1873. Buried at Poland, O 

1214. -ldmon, db. April 22d, 1809; died Feb. 17th 1810 Buried at Bark 

a. Third daughter of Elam and Sarah (Hyde") Jones. Ile —s am bee 
sted, Conn., Sept. 29th, 1774; m. Sarah Hyde, April 27th, 1801 a She + a nes a 
18th, 1776; died August 30th, 1870. He died December 3rd 1851 ‘ ane an 0 ei 
O. Elam Jones emigrated to Hartford, O., in 1805; arrived ies tnrttord, July rnyeens 
a journey of forty-three days. His father was Samuel Jones, who was el tn é ith, 
Conn,, July 3lst, 1749; m. Ruth Ackley, Dee. 7th, 1773; and. resided in Barkhe 7 ry 
Conn. He died March 29th, 1822; buried—probably~—at East Hartland ‘Goon, 
father was Capt. Israel/ Jones who was born in Enfield, March 18th, a dt 7 
ved to Barkhamsted about 1759 and was the pat 
798. His wife died June 3rd, 1788. His 


father was Lieut. ‘Thomas Jones of Enfield. He was born in 1680; Mary 
ner neat ¢ ‘ : 80; m. Mary Meacham 
April 14th, W068. She was born in 1685; died Nov. Sth. 1744. He died Noy ayy 
. F > NOY. 

1763. The records show that he was a man of influence and more than ordinary al : 
: ig eae? : : 2 ae é ary abil- 
iy. He was Ensign and later Lieutenant in the Enfield Train Band; was sibenie 7" 
: : ; was scelectiman 

from 1711 to 1738; one of a church committee to settle difficulties between the church 
Jathaniel Collins in August 1713; one of a committee to bi. 


and their pastor, the Rev. Na 
22; appointed 


Collins to lay down the work of the ministry in March 1721- 
726 and 1743; was town measurer of land 
’ 





Jemima Clark, Nov. 20th, 1744; nr 
settler in thattown, He died Dec. 28th, 


fluence Mr. 


moderator of town meetings L1 times between | 
Ye . + . 
committee to seat the meeting house 


1723-1734; was Tythingman 1734-1737; one of a 

1739; Delegate from Enfield to the Connecticut General Assembly May, 1750. His 
father, Benjamin Jones of Enfield, was born in Gioucester, Mass., July 31st, 1651; si: 
Elizabeth - and died June 28th, 1718. This Benjamin Jones, was the mieier i 
Benjamin Jones of Somers; Wis a soldier in ‘‘ King Philip’s war” in 1675; received ee 
first grant of land in Enfield, (which then belonged to Mass.,) Nov. 8th, 1686 anid 
«home lot, twelve acres; field land forty acres; and meadows Louie acres 
ie with his family and settle the next spring.” His son Ben- 
jamin who m. Ann Pryor, with several other members of the family settled Somers 
where Benjamin 5r., owned a large tract of land, It does not appear that Benjamin 
Sr,, ever lived in Somers; but lived and died in Enfield street. This home lot of 
twelve acres Was situated on the east of Enfield street and was between the lot of 
homas [loward on the north and James Harwood on the south, The home lot went 
to his son Thomas at his death; and on this lot he lived and probably died, though he 
may have gone to Somers in his last days where the most of his children resided. Ben- 
jammin Jones Sr., seems to have devoted his attention to his own business and to caring 
for his children, who grew Up an honor to their parents, Benjamin’s father was Thomas 
Jones of Gloucester, Mass. We find no American record back of the birth of his son 
Thomas Jr., who was born Mareh 25th, 1640. Thomas Jones of Gloucester m. Mary 
North, daughter of Richard North, and probably emigrated with a colony from Glou- 
cester, England. Mradition says the family were Welsh; which is undoubtedly cor- 
Gloucester record at ‘¢Thomas Jones deceased the 11th of 7th mo: 71." 
Jones deceased the 4th of 1 





consisted of a 
on condition that he con 


rect. s show th 
“ Mary 


2th mo: 81.” 





MRS. SARAH HYDE JONES. 
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‘Sarah Ilyde was the daughter of Uriah and Mehitabel (Marvin) Hyde. He was 
born at Norwich, Conn., Sept. 17th, 1741; m, Mehitabel Marvin, Oct. oth, TOL, She 
was born at Lyme, Conn,, Oct. dth, 1745.) They settled at Lyme; removed to Hart- 
land about 1775, for he bought about eighty-five acres of land there from Uriel TIolmes 
and the deed bears date of March 10th, 1775. Uriah’s father Was Iizra Hyde, born at 
Norwich, Nov. 6th, 1709; m. Elizabeth Leftingwell, March 30th, 17830. She was born 
Ezra's father was William Hyde, born at Norwich in January 1670; 
She was born Dee, dth, 1674; died July sth, 
1745. He died Aug. Sth, 1759, at Norwich. His father was Samuel Hyde, born at 
Hartford, Conm., about 1637; m, Jane Lee of Saybrook, in June 1659; they settled in 
Norwich in 1660; where he died in 1677. His father was ‘§ William Hyde the 1st of 
Norwich,” and his name appearsin Hartford 1636, as one ofits original settlers. Prop- 
same to America with the Thos. Hooker colony in- 1633. 
Children of Elam and Sarah Jones of Barkhamsted, Conn., and Hartford, Ohio, 
/larriet, b, June 18th, 1802; d. at Barkhamsted, Conn.. Oct. 12th, 1803. 
Sarah Maria, vb, Feb. 24th, 1804; m, Jarvis Gates, Sept. 26th, 1831, He was b,. 
Oct. 10th, 1805; d. May 1?th, 1865. Shed. Mareh Sth, 1884. Buried at Hartford, O: 


Hlarrtet Byron—sée avove. 
Lkcta Marenda, b, Jan, 25th, 1808; m, Eli Bushnell, Jan. 14th 1829, He was b, 
Sept. 24th, 1806; d. Sept. Sth, 1862. She d. July 23rd, 1898. Buried at Hartford, O, 
Lunice Le Mira, b, Jan. 145th, 1811; m. George Hezlep, Novy, 24th, 1831. Hewas 
b, at Loughbrickley, County Down, Ireland, Feb 24th, 1806; d. at St. Peter, Minn., May 
Shem. 2nd, George P. Hicks Sept. 20th, 188». Ile was b, April 8rd, 1808, 
She d. Jan, 20th, 1897, 


Dée. 12th, 1713, 
m. Anne Bushnell January 2nd, 1695. 


ably 


Sth, 1871. 
at Chelsea, Vt.; d. at Minneapolis, Minn., May 2th, 1896. 
Buried in Springgrove cemetery Cincinnati, O. ‘ 
Haunah Pauline, b. May 9th, 1814; m. Dr. Thomas [2 Best, June 14th, 1838. Te 
was b, Aug. 26th, 1808; d. Oct. dth, 1877. Shed. at Freedom, O,, Oct. 2nd, 1838. 
Lucy Amelia, b. May 9th, 1816; d. May 18th, 1819. Buried at Hartford, 0, 
Luctan Curtis, b. Dec. 25th, 1820; m. Sallie Stiles, Jan. 19th, 1860, She was b. 
Hed. April 29th, 1892. Buried at Warren, ©, 
He was bern in Barkham- 
She was born Aug. 13th, 
y Sept. 10th, 1811, 
His 


Jan. 9th, 18354; d. Jan. 12th, 1897. 
6, Daughter of Samuel and Deborah (Hayes) Jones, 
sted, June 29th, 1781; m. Deborah Hayes May 11th, 1803. 
1782. They emigrated to Wayne, O., starting on their long joune 
He was an influential citizen where he resided; died in Wayne, May Ith, 1886, 
wife died Sept. Ist, 1863. Buried at Wayne. He was a brother to Elam and-sen of 


addam, Conn., 


Samuel, recorded above. 
ast from 


¢, John Andrews the father of Lucy Caroline, was’born in East H 
July 9th, 1782. He emigrated to Gustavus, O., in 1804, locating one mile e 
the center; m. Hannah Reeve of Kinsman, O., Oct. 13th, 1806. She was born in Nor- 
wich, Conn., January 9th, 1784, and with her sister and father emigrated to Kinsman, 
O., in 1802. After his marriage he settled in Kinsman, where his wife died Oct. 22nd, 
1849. He died in Wayne, O., January 24th, 1864, and was buried by the side of his 
wife at Kinsman. 

His father, John Andrews, of East Haddam, was born in July 1746; m, Uney Cone 
in 1781. She was born May 6th, 1759, He died Oct, 25th, 1809, and was buried at 
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in fstd; she died at Piurthord, ©. 


East Haddam. Ilis wife removed to Kinsman, O., 


July 27th, 1828, and was buried at Kinsman. 
John's father was Richard Andrews, of ast Haddam. 
*11-12. The name of his first Wife is unknown; hem, 2nd, Elizabeth Ackley, and 
died Oct. 20th, 1784. His father was Samuel Andrews; called ‘‘ Samuel the oa = 
He m. Eleanor Lee, by whom he had sixteen children in the space of be edie ac 
years, She died—date unknown—when 2nd he m. June Ist, 1736, Mrs. Mary Holmes 
widow of Capt. John Holmes of East Haddam, He died Dec. 14th, 1758. His Cathier 
was Thomas Andrews of Middletown, whose name appears in the list of freemen of 
Hartford in Oct. 1669, He was appointed chimney viewer on the south side in Hart- 
ford in Dee. 1675; was succeeded by his brother Samuel in 1679. ‘he inventory of 
his estate gives the name of his widow as * Abigail” and his children are named as 
Mary, ‘Thomas, John, Samuel, Hannah, Elizabeth and Sarah, children of the de- 
The inventory was taken and returned to Probate Court at Hartford March 
appears that he was twice married; that his first wife was 


He was born January bith 


ceased.” 
3rd, 1690. From records it 
“Elizabeth, daughter of ‘Thomas Spencer, Sr., of Hartford,” 

“William Andrews, the schoolmaster of Hartford" was the father of John; this 
amuel, who was born Oct. 20th, 1645; Elizabeth who m. Edward Grannis 
May 3rd, 1604; and Esther who m. Thomas Spencer, Jr. William Andrews’ first wife's 
name was Mary. _ She died at Braintree, Mass., Nov. 19th, 1639. He m, 2nd, Abigail 
—, who was the mother of his children. He died about April, 1659, for his will 
9 says, ‘1 William Andrews, being sick and weak” &c. 

h being one of the Hooker company that settled Iart- 
n clerk there 1640 to 44, Schoolmaster 1640 to 42. 
r March 4th, 1651, which shows.that he was a man 
His widow, Abigail, divided his property ; 
J21, 14s. 11d, among the children: as 


Thomas, 5 


dated April Ist, 166 
The record credits him wit 

He was the first tow 
Confirmed Recorde 

f influence in the colony. 
ntory amounted to 


Nathaniel Bearding. 
1) Perkins. He was born in Hartland, 


about 1792 and to Canandaigua, N. Y. 
k which contained all his earthly 


ford 1635-6. 
Juryman 1644. 
of education and o 
which according to the inve 
directed by his will; and m. 
d. Daughters of Seth and Lucey (Thompso1 
Conn., Feb. 29th, 1780. Went to Barkhamsted 


about 1800. In April, 1804, he shouldered his knapsac 
possessions and emigrated to Ohio. In October of the same year he m. Lucy Thomp- 


son, (who with her parents had moved from Farmington, Conn,, to Hartford, O., that 
same year) and settled in Fowler, O., where he resided until 1518, when he sold out 
and moved to Kinsman ; died there Feb. 15th, 1546. She died July 20th, 1862. Buried 


at Kinsman, O. 
6 

an and Bloomfield, O. : 

Drowned at Bloomfield, O. 

Drowned at Bloomfield, O. 

May 10th, 


and Susan Parker of Kinsm 
1821; d. June 2nd, 1828. 


$23; d. Sept. Tth, 1826. 
m. Marcus Elsworth ——, 1850; d. 


Children of Noyes 

Alnon, b. Sept. 21st, 

Orlow, b, May 14th, | 

Celia Louisa, ¥. April 30th, 1829; 
1852. 

13, Lovel <lltson, b. Aug. 14th, 1827; m. 
June 10th, 1860. 


Elizabeth Thompson ———, 1850; d. 


——_———_ 
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14. Hdward Noyes, b. July 14th, 18380; m. Eunice Wescot ——, 1849; d. June 
12th, 1862. 

15. //oward Hl, by. July 6th, 1832; m. 
——; m 2nd, Sarah Wilson , 1869, 
16. /lenry fon, b. July bth, 1834; m, Sara Rathburn Novy. 19th, 1859. 
b. Jan, 11th, 1843. Hed. Jan. 12th, 1898. Buried at Penryn, Cali, 

17. /lannah (elisabeth, b. April 1th, 183%; m, Albert Farnham Aug. 23rd, 18 


Jan. 13th, 1899, 





Harriet Steadman » 185%. She d, 





She was 


xh 
ou 


’ 


he b. Feb. 4th, 1834; a. 


6 
‘ 


Children of Benjamin and Elizabeth Parker of Kinsman, O. 
18. Olver, b. Nov. Sth, 1826; d., unm, at San Bernardino, Cal., Feb. 18th, 1865. 


1, //iram, b, May 19th, 1828; m. Marie Wilcox at Burlington, Iowa, Sept. 11th, 


1873. He died Aug. 24th, 1885, at Sacramento, Cal. 
20. Admon, b. Feb, 3rd, 1831; m. Caroline Spencer Sept. Ist, 1853. 
a. Lucy ol., bd. June 12th, 1834; m, Frederick A. Smith at Sandusky, Towa, June 
2d, 1864, Tle was born at Otis, Mass., Dec. 31st, 182s. She died at Burlington, Towa, 


Dee. 16th, 1S. 


‘ 


5 


Children of Linus and Harriet 5. Parker of Kinsman, 0. 
22. Sarah Llvira, ». Sept. 27th, 1825; m. William Allen Gillis March 26th, 1846. 


He was born July 28th, 1810; died May 24th, IS71. She died April 20th 1899, Buried 


at Kinsman, O. 
23. Rufus Henry, b. Dec. th, 1827; died unm. Aug. 9th, 1898, Buried at Kins- 
man, O. 
94. Le Alira /., vb. Aug. 27th, 1835; unm. 
. Buried at 


25, Mannah Pauline, >, Oct. 12th, 1887; died unm, Nov. 29th 1855 
Kinsman, Q. 
9 


Children of Lovel Elon and Lucy Caroline Parker of Wayne, O.; 
26. Linus Newton, b. Jan. 27th, 1842; m. Sara Jane Lindsay a Oct. 12th, 1866. 
She was born Dee. dth, IS41; died Dec. 17th, 1873. Buried at Wayne. Hem, 2nd, 
She was born Sept. 29th, 1857. 


Ruth H. Sanders @ Oct. Ist, 187%, 
oy, James Reeve, b, Oct. 26th, 1843; m. Lillian C. Stilsone Oct. 17th, 1874. She 


was born Sept. 28th, 1880. : 
2g. Claudius Lovel, b. Dec. 30th, 1845; m, Jennie E, Woodworth d@ Sept. 12th, 1873, 
She was born Oct. 19th, 1850. He died July 30th, 1883, Buried at Williamsfield, O, 


She m, 2nd, Duane Young of Pasadena, Cal. 
29, Statira Loutsa, db, Oct. 23rd, 1847; m. Benson 8. Barrett, Dec. 25th, 1873. 


He was born May (ith, 1840. 
Hannah Marta, b. Oct. 22d, 1849; died March 25th, 1852. Buried at Wayne, O. 
dnnie Carcliine, ». July 12th, 1852; died Oct, 10th, 1854. Buried at Wayne, O., 
Imanda Stalknecht, adopted from New York city; b. in March 1853; died July 


12th, 1857. Buried at Wayne, O. 
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a Daughter of Findley and Mary (Kilgore) Lindsay. He was born May 2d, 1810; 
m, Mary Kilgore March 7th, 1839. Ile died March 7th, 1875. -She was born April 
10th, 1819. The Lindsay and Kilgore families were both of Scotch descent. 
6. Daughter of Eliphalet Pike and Melissa (Ienry) Sanders. He was born May 
L4th, 1816; m. Melissa Henry, Oct. 26th, 1889. She was born March 27th, 1816; died 
Oct. 22d, 1872. Buried at Polk City, Iowa. He m. second, Mrs. Cornelia (Hotchkiss) 
Sargent, Oct. Ist, 1873. He died June 3d, 1895. Buried at Wayne, O. His father, 
John Sanders, Jr., was born July 19th, 1791; m. Phoebe Rich, Jan. Ist, 1815. She was 
born Jan, 30th, 1799; died Jan. 23d, 1876. IIe died May 28th, 1876. Buried at Trum- 
These families removed from Ft. Covington, N. Y., to Trumbull, O., in 


bull, O. 
After the death 


Is45. In 1864 Eliphalet, with his family, moved to Polk City, Iowa. 
of his wife he returned to Ohio, residing at Trumbull until 1884, when he moved to 


Wayne, where he remained until he died. He had one son, four brothers and two 


brothers-in-law, who served in Battery **C," First Regiment Light Artillery, war of 
1861-5. John, Jr.'s father, John Sanders, was born at Old Cheshire, New Hampshire, 


Dec. 5th, 1759; died Jan. 27th, 1841. 

Daughter of George Bennett and Charlotte (Peck) Stilson. 
His parents emigrated to Palmyra, O., the 
She died at 


C. He was born at 
Washington, Conn., March 26th, 1820. 
Ile m. first, Charlotte Peck of Canfield, ©., Oct. 20th, 1842. 
IIe m. second, Caroline S. Bump, Aug. 22d, 1867. She 
Ile now resides at Gibsonburg, O. His father, 


same year. 
Oberlin, O., March 4th, 1867. 


died at Mantua, O., Jan. 29th, 1887. 
Philo Stilson, Jr., was born Feb. 26th, 1787; m. Ifannah Hoyt of New Milford, Conn., 


She died at Edinburg, O., Dee, 16th, 1845. He m. second, Corintha 


April 28d, IStt. 
Dec, 9th, 1846, where he lived until he died June 22d, 


Seymour of Rootstown, O., 
1865. She died June 11th, 1878. 
Philo Stilson, Sr., was the youngest son of Moses and Mary Stilson; b, June 4th, 


1754: died in less than a year after the birth of his son Philo, 
atio and Emily |Smith] Woodworth. He was born Aug. 23d, 


She was born at Utica, N.Y., Jan. 10th, 1822; 
Buried at West Williamsfield, ©, 


d. Daughter of Tor 
1822; m. Emily Smith, May 28th, 1545. 
died Sept. 8th, 1892. He died April 12th, 1896. 
His father, Horatio Woodworth, m. Charity Ketchum. He died March 25th, 1863, aged 
She died Jan. 19th, 1849, aged 49 years. Buried at West Williamsfield, 


was a gon of Ezra and Anna Woodworth, Both buried at West 


WT years. 
©. Horatio, Sr., 


Williamsfield, ©. 
10, 


Children of David Parker of Kinsman and Wayne, O.: 

By first marriage: , : f 

30, Jane ldelia, b. March 3ist, 1827: m. William R, Gillett, Sept. 21st, 1849. He 
was hurn April 6th, 1827; died July 26th, 1872, She died Jan, 24th, 1897. — Buried at 
Wayne, ©. 

By second marriage: 

Hannah Hart, vb. Aug. dist, 1833; died Jan, 13th, 1835. Buried at Hartford, O. 

m. Darwin E. Ward, Dec, 2Ist, 1854. Te 


31. Lucy Orpha, b. Sept. 23d, 1835; 
was born June 17th, 1882. She died Aug, 10th, £895. Buried at Wayne, O. 
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32. Svatira, b. May 22d, 1839; m. Jahaziel Carpenter, Nov. 13th, 1861. -He was 


born May 26th, 1831. 
Velen Marta, b. Feb. 13th, 
33. Hutly flisa, b>. May 1dth, 1844; m. Dillon I 
was born Aug. 2dth, 1840. 
By third marriage: 
Stanley Hart, b. March 27th, 1851; died Sept. 21st, 1854. Buried at Wayne, O. 


Il. 


died May 6th, 1848. Buried at Wayne, ©, 


1842; 
X. Hayes, Dec. 80th, 1863. He 


Children of Orpha and her husband, James Truesdale, of Canfield, O, : 
Lucy //. Truesdale, b. April 17th, 18383; died March th, 1835. 
34. //annah Olive Truesdale,» Oct. Sth, 1835; m. Frederick Harrington, May 


12th, 1856. He was born Dec. 20th, 1831. She died July 14th, 18so, 


Maria Jane Truesdale, vb. July 2th, 1837; died April lth, 18-43. 

Linus Parker Truesdale, ». June 80th, 1889; died Feb, 25th, 1840, 

Lucy Harriet Truesdale, y, Jan. 4th, W841; died Aug, Sth, 1841, 

35. James Linus Truesdale, db. Feb. 10th, 1843; m. Mary E. Porter, June 23d, 
1868. She was born July 18th, 1844; died March 23d, 1892. Hem. second, Sarah by, 
Roberts, Nov. Sth, 1894. She was born Feb, 17th, 1558. 
36. Julia Anna Truesdale, b. Feb, 23d, 1345; m. \ugustus M, Barker, Jan. 4th, 


1870. He was born Oct. 10th, 1841. 
12. 
Children of Rev. Rufus and Doreas Parker of Poland and Struthers, O. : 
3". Harriet, b. Dec. 30th, 1833; died unm. March 3uth, 1870. 
/nfant sen, wn. db. April Isth, 1835; died April 1th, 1835, 
Mlary, b. April 23d, 1836; died Noy, 7th, 183%. 
Maria, b. Aug. 19th, 1837; died Aug, 22d, 1838. 
James, ». May 10th, 1840; died Feb. 9th, 1841, 
38. Sarak, b. June 7th, 1842; unm. 
39. Charles, b. Dee, 24th, 1846; unm. 
Julia, ». Noy. 27th, 1848; died May 28th, 1882. . 
40, ldfred G. Sturgis, b, April 2th, 1802; m. Laura M. Couden, Oct. 17th 1878. 
She was born April 24th, 1854. Her father, James 5, Couden, was born Sept. 28th, 
1805; m. Jane MeCombs, Oct. ldth, 1829. She was born Feb. 23d, 1808, and died 
Oct. 7th, 1882. He died Feb. 27th, 1875. 
16, 
Children of Henry E. and Sara Parker of Shellsburg, Towa, and Penryn, Cal. : 
Pearl Hamlin, ». Sept. 3d, 1860; d. Sept. 14th, 1865. Buried at Parker’s Grove, 


Towa. 
41. /van Lenry, b. April 17th, 1863; m. Alice Alitia Butler, June 12th, 1889. She 


was b, Oct. 26, 1868. 
42. Adwa Ada, b. July 13th, 1868. 
43. Bessie May, b. July 14th, 1875; m, Carl P. Hicks, Dec. 6th, 1896. Hewas b. 


jan, 20th, 1874. 
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Ci. 
Children of Hannah EF, and her husband, Albert Farnham, of 12] Reno, Okla. : 


/smmet 1. Farnham, ». May 22d, 1858; d. Feb. Sth, 1865. 


‘lla J, Farnham, b. May 20th, 1800. 
Ilorence M. Farnham, b. Oct. 1éth, 1861; m, William J. Murray, June ae 


he b, Nov. 18th, 1859. 
Lefa D. Farnham, b. June 24th, 1863; m. Dr. L. H. Clark, June 29th, 1892; he 


1883; 


b. 1862. 
Laura J. larnham, b, Oct. 27th, 1865; m, N. W. Ward, Jan, 18th, 1888; he b 
1855. : . 


Lilva Farnham, ». July 22d, 1868; d. Dec. Ist, 1860, 
Jennie D, Farnham, vy, June 17th, 1871; m, C. , Gunn, Aug, 16th, 1892; he.b 


1863. 
Berta Farnham, b, Nov. 19th, 1878. 


19. 
Children of Hiram and Marie Parker of Penryn, Cal. : 
44. Mranklin Wileoxr, b, June 29th, 1874. 

20! 
Children of Almon and Caroline Parker of Kinsman, O. : 


45. Charles Fr, b. May 26th, 1864. 
46. Llisabeth C., b. March 20th, 1860. 
2| 


Children of Lucy and her husband, Frederick A. Smith of Burlington, Towa. : 
ty. JMWiltte Parker Smith, bv. March 23d, 1865; m. Edward P. Eastman, Sept, 29th, 
1897; he was born Jan, Ist, 1860. 
22. 
Children of Sarah Elvira and her husband, William A. Gillis, of Kinsman, O. : 
48. Linus Thomas Gillis, vb, April 10th, 1848; m, Nellie Coughlin, May 5th, 1874, 


She was born Oct. 16th, 1852. ies 
49. Albert Rufus Gillis, b, Jan. 24th, 1851; m. Alice Parish, May 18th, 1882. She 

was born June 15th, 1852. ; 
MecGranahan, Sept. 


50, //attte Mary Gillts, b. April 4th, 1853; m. Benjamin E, 


He was born Oct. 1dth, 1549. 
27th, 1855; m. Minnie Parsons, July 9th, 1879, 


19th, 1877. 
51. /ames Mossman Gillis, b. July 


She was born June 3d, 1860. 
52. Jlannah Le Mira Gillis, b. Nov. 29th, 1857; unm. 
53. William Davis Gillis, b. Aug. 27th, 1864; died June 24th, 1891. Buried at 


Kinsman, O. 
54. JAillie Sarah Gillis, b. May 24th, 1869; unm. 


an 
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26, 
Children of Linus Newton Parker of Wayne, ©. ; 
By first marriage: 
55. Nellie Lindsay, b. May 29th, 1870; unm, 
By second marriage: 
56. Mille Carrie, b>. May 2d, 1886. 
uy 
Children of James Reeve and Lillian Parker of Wayne and Solon, Ohio. : 
57. /na Belle, bv. June 7th, 1877, 
58. Charlotte May, b. Aug. 19th, 1878. 
28 
Children of Claudius Lovel and Jennie EF, Parker of Sewickley, Pa.: 
59. Merbert C. /.., b. April 7th, 1879. 
20 
Children of Statira Louisa and her husband Benson $. Barrett of Cleveland, O. : 
60, Fanny Andrews Parrett, b. Dec. 23d, 1883. 
G1. Charles Capron Barrett, db, May 3ist, 1586. 
30 
Children of Jane A. and her husband William R, Gillett of Wayne, O.: 
62. Carrte 1, Gillett, b, April 17th, 18456; m. Austin Ef, Ketcham, May 27th, 1836; 


he was born Feb. 27th, 1856, 


Was 


She 


was 


63. Metta 1. Gillett, b. Jan, 19th, 1868; m, Frank FE. Mullett, May dth, 1897; he 
born March 23d, 1873. 
31 
Children of Lucy O and her husband Darwin E, Ward of Wayne, O.: : 
id. Willie C. Ward, b. Oct. 19th, 1855; m, Emma C, Ricketts, March 8th, 1877. 
was born Feb, 21st, 18d4. 
32 
Children of Statira and her husband Jahaziel H. Carpenter of West Andover, O. 
lice D. Carpenter, b, March 3d, 1865; m. Bird A, Camp, Nov. 13th, 1883. He 


born June 380th, 1858. 


3 ' 
Children of Emily E. and her husband Dillon R. Hayes of Wayne, O.: 
66. -léigatl /:, Hayes, b. Aug. 24th, 1878. 

40 
Children of Alfred G. S. and Laura M, Parker of Struthers, O.: 
67. Ldna Bennette, b. Feb, 4th, 1880. 


ug. /lelen Ilunter, vb. Feb, 22d, 1883. 
dt 


Children of Ivan H. and Alice A, Parker of Colfax, Cal. : 

69, /Zenry Allen, b. Aug. 11th, 1891. 

Clair, b. Sept. 7th, 1895; died Sept. 25th, 1895. Buried at’Colfax, Cal. 
+0, -llice Marie, b. Feb, 22d, 189%. 

71. Jean Henry, Jr, ’. Dec. 10th, 1898. 
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3) 
Children of Bessie May and her husband Carl P, Hicks of Colfax, Cal. 
Grace May /licks, b. Dec. leth, 1897; died July 8ist, 1898, Buried at Colfax, Cal. 


Children of Joel and Abigail Parker of Barkhamsted, Conn, and Andover, O.: 


"2 Loly, b. May 20th, 1779; m Wilcox Akins, Dee. 11th, 1817, 
ltwater, b. Dec, 20th, 1800; died Oct. 6th, 1801, Buried at Barkhamsted, Conn. 
5 She was b. 


3. Moses, b. Sept. Ist, 1802; m, Catherine Christy, Jan. 20th, 1820. 
April 2d, 1808; died Feb, 1Ith, 1879, Ie died Mareh 6th, 1889, 
Joel, ». May Ist, 1805; m, Rachel Lynn Jan. loth, 183, 
Caroline, wm. Darius D, Birehard, Oct. 20th, 1830. He was b, in 1804. 


oy 


. 
t6. //annah, m, Collins Root. 
aq. .lbégail, m. Andrew Christy. 
v8, Lev, m, Mary Rogers. 
to, Harrtet, m, Horace Rockwell. 
133 
Children of Moses and Catherine Parker of Kinsman, O.: 


sv, .Mbert /., b. Sept. 7th, 1830; m. Sarah Jane Runyvn, Oct. 26th, 1854. He 


died Sept. 17th, 1864. 

Joseph I1.,, Aug, Usth, 1832; died Feb, 29th, 1836. 

Levt 1., b. Nov. 23d, 1833; died March 4th, [836. 

William IH, >. April Tth, 1835; died Feb, 27th, 1836 

81. dary ol., b. Dec, 25th, 1836; m. Marvin ‘Trott, May 6th, 1837. 

82. .lndrew C., b. May 30th, 1838; m. Mary Rogers, Sept. 12th, 1861. She died 
Ile m. second, Lottie Rogers. 
a3, fees zl. bd. Dec. 16th, 1839; died June 16th, 1862. 
Sarah 2., b. March Ith, 1843; died June Ist, 1847. 
Harrict C., b. Jan, 2th, 1845; m, Samuel Moffitt, Jan. Ist, 1868. 


Sd. 

William /., b. Nov. 14th, 1847; died Oct, 17th, 1840. 

ss. Ledru R., b Jan, 14th, 1850; m, Jane L. MeGranahan, April 16th, 1873. 

86. Orestus /1,, db. July 4th, 1853; m, Allie McGlaughlin, Dee. dist, 1873. 
io 

Children of Caroline Parker and her husband, Darius D, Birchard: 

Dwight D., b. 1831; m. Floretta Pendleton. 

Caroline Philena, b. 1833; m. James Kepler, 184, 

Sabra Abigail, b, 18346; m, Dr. William Clendenin, 1836, 


87. 
8s. 


$9. 
y0, James, b, 1837; m. first, Louisa Grubb, 1865; second, Alice Ingersoll, 1869. 
yl. /feary C., vb. 183805 m. Josephine iA. Cummings. 


Lola Mary, b. \S4A35 m. A, J. Vanness, 

Francis P., db. 1845; d. 186%. 

Ledru Rollin, b. 1848; a. 1850. 

Edward L., b. 1852; m. Alice Bonner. 

are bound in for the purpose of noting any necessary corrections, 


hose who desire it. 


Az, 
93. 
O-4. 
90. 
A few blank pages 
and continuing the genealogy by t 


